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ABSTRACT 



Focusing on the history and principles of the U.S. 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, -the high school text and teacher's guide are 
intended to be the basis of study for the competitive component of the "We 
the People... The Citizen and the Constitution" civic education program. The 
40 lessons in the text are divided into 6 study units examining the 
philosophical and historical foundations of the U.S. political system; the 
creation of the U.S. Constitution; the impact of the values and principles 
embodied in the Constitution on U.S. institutions and practices; the 
development and expansion of the protections of the Bill of Rights; the 
meaning of the various rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights; and the role 
of citizens in U.S. democracy. The text is based on a conceptually oriented 
approach that blends expository and inquiry methods, calling for active 
participation by students throughout. It stresses the development of analytic 
and evaluative skills, enabling students to apply basic substantive knowledge 
to a wide variety of political questions and controversies. The text includes 
a reference section containing: the Virginia Declaration of Rights; the 
Declaration of Independence; the Articles of Confederation; the Constitution 
of the United States of America; the Emancipation Proclamation; the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; Martin Luther King, Jr.'s Letter from Birmingham 
City Jail; and Biographical Notes. Focusing on the history and principles of 
the U.S. Constitution and Bill of Rights, this teacher's guide provides 
information and suggestions to help the teacher make the most effective use 
of the student text. The high school text is intended to be the basis of 
study for the competitive component of the "We the People... The Citizen and 
the Constitution" civic education program. The teachers' guide, like the 
student book, is organized into 40 lessons divided into 6 study units. The 
six units examine: the philosophical and historical foundations of the 
American political system; the creation of the constitution; the impact of 
the values and principles embodied in the Constitution on American 
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institutions and practices; the development and expansion of the protections 
of the Bill of Rights; the meaning of the various rights guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights; and the role of citizens in American democracy. The teacher' 
guide provides unit and lesson overviews and suggests instructional 
strategies. In addition to providing ideas for introducing lessons, 
additional information about lesson topics, and discussion questions, the 
guide presents a variety of individual, small, and whole group activities 
designed to reinforce or extend what students have learned in the lesson. 
These include suggested research projects, writing assignments, and reports, 
as well as student debates and simulation. (LH) 
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Preface 



The years 1987 to 1991 marked the 200th anniversary of the writing, ratification, 
and implementation of the basic documents of Am erican democracy, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Our Constitution has stood the tests and stresses 
of time, wars and change. Although it was not perfect, as Benjamin Franklin and 
many others recognized, it has lasted because it was carefully crafted by men who 
understood the importance of a system of government sufficiently strong to meet 
the challenges of the day, yet sufficiently flexible to accommodate and adapt to 
new political, economic, and social conditions. Many Americans have but a slight 
understanding of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the later amendments to 
which we pledge our allegiance. The lessons in this book are designed to give the 
next generation of American citizens an understanding of the background, creation, and subsequent history 
of the unique system of government brought into being by our Constitution. At the same time, it will help 
them understand the principles and ideals that underlie and give meaning to the Constitution, a system of 
government by those governed. 

Warren E. Burger 

Chief Justice of the United States, 1969-1986 




A constitutional democracy, more than any other type of government, depends upon an informed, 
responsible citizenry. While James Madison and Alexander Hamilton hoped that creating the right 
institutions would solve the problems of self-government, thinkers like Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
recognized that these institutions require the support of an enlightened people. 

The experience of the past confirms their beliefs. The operation of even the most carefully designed political 
institutions is ultimately dependent upon the character of its citizens. As Montesquieu argued, if tyranny 
rests on fear, a free government must rest on civic virtue. 

From the inception of the public school system in America, educational institutions have played a major 
role in preparing young people for the responsibilities of citizenship. Schools today, as in the infancy of 
our republic, must serve and sustain civic competence, civic responsibility, and a reasoned commitment to 
our fundamental principles and values. 

To assist schools in fulfilling this critical role and to help educate students about our most essential founding 
documents, the Center for Civic Education has developed We the People...The Citizen and the 
Constitution. Its goal is to promote an increased understanding of the principles and values upon which 
our political institutions are based. 

In the process, students will develop skills helpful in becoming effective and responsible citizens. It is hoped 
that by increasing student understanding of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, they will be more 
likely to promote and protect liberty and justice for all. 

Charles N. Quigley 

Executive Director, Center for Civic Education 
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Goals of the Instructional Program 



We the People... The Citizen and the Constitution introduces students to the study of constitutional 
government in the United States. It is not a text in constitutional law. Rather, its intent is to 
provide students with an understanding of how the Constitution came into existence, why it took 
the form it did, and how it has functioned for the past two hundred years. 

The aim of this text, then, is to provide students with an understanding of the American past 
and to equip them intellectually to be active participants in the American present and future. It 
is a text that enables students to learn something about political philosophy, history, and 
political science. It other words, it attempts to provide students with the foundation of a civic 
education. 

This text is based on a conceptually oriented approach that blends expository and inquiry 
methods, both of which call for active participation by students throughout. The approach 
stresses the development of analytic and evaluative skills, which will enable students to apply 
basic substantive knowledge to a wide variety of political questions and controversies. 

Students are actively involved in their own learning process, acquiring the necessary 
knowledge for developing an understanding of the American past. They also learn the \ 

relevance of the past for an understanding of the American constitutional system in the 
present. 



After students complete the lessons in the text, they take a 60-question multiple choice test. If 
they achieve a score of 70% or above, they receive a Certificate of Achievement signed by 
their member of Congress or another prominent public official. 

As a culminating activity of the program, teachers are encouraged to involve their classes in a 
simulated congressional hearing. The hearing provides an opportunity for students to 
demonstrate their knowledge and understanding of constitutional principles. The entire class, 
working in cooperative teams, prepares and presents statements and answers questions before 
a panel of community representatives who act as congressional committee members. Teachers 
and their students may select either the noncompetitive simulated congressional hearing 
option or the annual competition. 

Both of the program’s major assessment components may be modified as needed to fit the 
chosen instructional plan. For more information about all aspects of participating in the We 
the People... program, please see the Program Participation Handbook included with the 
instructional material set. 



ASSESSMENT AND CULMINATING ACTIVITIES OF THE PROGRAM 
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Teacher’s Guide Format 



Unit format. The teacher’s guide, like the student book, is organized into units. Each begins 
with a Unit Overview, parallel to the Purpose of Unit section of the student text. These 
overviews provide a brief introduction to the forthcoming group of lessons. 

Lesson format. The teacher’s guide is designed to complement and extend the student text. 
Each lesson begins with a Lesson Overview to describe the overall purpose of the lesson. 
Next is a list of Lesson Objectives, written in behavioral terms. These parallel the list of 
behaviors found in the Purpose of Lesson in the student text. Students can be expected to be 
able to perform these tasks upon completing each lesson. The material is conceptually 
cumulative, however, so mastery is not expected or required at each step along the way. 

The lesson objectives are followed by a section titled Preparation/Teaching Materials. This 
section identifies the applicable pages in the student text and suggests additional preparation 
or materials needed to teach the lesson. The next section is Teaching Procedures. These are 
suggested instructional strategies which you can adapt to your particular learning 
environment. They include ideas for introducing the lesson, additional information about 
lesson topics, discussion questions, and answers to specific student exercises. This section 
also offers activities and strategies for concluding the lesson. 

A section titled Optional Activities completes each lesson in this guide. This section includes 
individual, small, and whole group activities designed to reinforce or extend what students 
have learned in the lesson. The suggestions in this section offer a variety of techniques and 
develop a number of skills helpful in studying conceptually oriented material. These activities 
also can easily be adapted as part of the lesson presentation. Where appropriate, Teacher 
References providing additional information or specific court decisions related to the lesson 
have been included. 



The following are instructional methods recommended for use with the We the People... The 
Citizen and the Constitution student text. 



Study of the history of ideas includes controversy, debate, evaluation, and reevaluation. So, too, 
does the study of We the People... The Citizen and the Constitution . Effective civic education 
presents and discusses controversial subject matter which is what makes this curriculum exciting 
for both students and teachers. Through the discussion process, students develop knowledge, 
decision-making skills, conflict management experience, and a commitment to citizenship 
participation. 

To ensure that the experience with this curriculum is stimulating and rewarding for both you and 
your students, you may wish to consider the suggestions on the next page for successful 
classroom discussion of controversial issues and contemporary topics. 




Teaching Strategies 



CONDUCTING CLASS DISCUSSIONS 
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■ Emphasize the legitimacy of controversy, compromise, and consensus. They are the 
lifeblood of a democratic society. 

■ Try to present the central issues of controversy in tangible form. Make allusions to similar 
problems and dilemmas students face in their own lives. 

■ Stress historical antecedents so students can see how similar conflicts have been managed 
in the past. Acknowledge those times when we have not lived up to the ideals and 
principles upon which our nation was founded. Examining the interpretation and 
application of these concepts over time will help students appreciate the fluidity of our 
constitutional system and the role individual citizens play in helping our nation better 
realize its goals. 

■ Emphasize the legitimacy of various viewpoints by encouraging students to examine and 
present conflicting views in an unbiased fashion. It is incumbent on the teacher to raise 
any opposing views students may have missed. 

■ Keep students focused on discussing or dealing with ideas or positions, rather than people. 
Stress that in controversial issues, reasonable people might very well differ. Encourage 
students to offer dissenting opinions when they do not agree with the majority — even if 
they are the only one to dissent. 

■ Help students identify specific points of agreement or disagreement, places where 
compromise might be possible, and places where it is unlikely to occur. Emphasize that 
the outcomes or the decisions which they reach on an issue may not be as important as 
improving their ability to develop a reasoned decision and to express it in a civil manner, 
respecting the views of others. 

■ Conclude, or debrief, lesson or discussion by evaluating the arguments presented and 
exploring the likely consequences of the various alternatives suggested. An effective 
debriefing also involves both the teacher and the students in evaluating the process used 
for conducting a discussion, preparing group work, or presenting a class activity. 

Before beginning this program, in which class discussion and sharing of opinions are critical 

components, you may wish to establish a few basic ground rules. For example: 

■ When expressing an opinion, always be prepared to justify it. 

■ Politely and respectfully listen to the opinions of others. You may be called on to tell 
which one (other than your own) you liked best. 

■ Everyone will get a chance to talk, but only one person will talk at a time. 

■ Do not argue against people; argue with reasons and ideas. 

■ You may change your opinion at any time. Be prepared to share your reasons for doing so. 



Question and response sequences are an important feature of the curriculum. The effective 
use of questions is critical to the learning process and requires careful planning. While some 
questions may be useful to establish how much knowledge students have gained, the primary 
goal of your questioning strategies should be to help students increase their ability to reach 
effective, responsible decisions. Therefore, you will want to choose questioning strategies that 
lead students into analysis of situations and into synthesis and evaluation of concepts, thus 
enabling them to use skills acquired in this program on a lifelong basis. 



EFFECTIVE QUESTIONING STRATEGIES 
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There are generally six categories of questions you should consider when planning class 
discussions. Following is a brief description and example of each: 

■ Knowledge. These questions involve recall of specific facts or information. 

Example: What were the objections of the Federalists to a bill of rights? 

■ Comprehension. This involves the ability to understand the meaning of the material. This 
may be shown by translating material from one form to another, and by interpreting 
material. 

Example: Create a drawing illustrating a person fillfilling a responsibility of citizenship. 
What is the central idea of this lesson? 

■ Application. This involves the ability to use learned material in new situations. 

Example: What examples can you cite from your own experience where these ideas 
apply? How might you use this process to resolve a conflict in the future? 

■ Analysis. This involves the ability to break down material into its component parts. This 
includes identifying the parts and establishing the relationship among the parts. 

Example: What are the consequences of government’s invasion of privacy in this 
situation? Which consequences are advantages and which are disadvantages? 

■ Synthesis. This is the ability to put parts together to form a new whole. The emphasis is 
on creating new patterns of thought. . 

Example. What argument can you make that we should increase the authority of the 
United States Supreme Court? 

■ Evaluation. This is the ability to judge the value of the material for a given purpose. This 
may be a process for choosing among competing values or deciding whether a principle 
still meets the criteria of effectiveness for the common good. 

Example: How useful were the critical thinking strategies in helping you decide who 
should be held responsible for a particular event? What are the likely consequences of 
alternatives you have suggested? 

It is possible to structure questions so that students listen to and respond to each other and not 
just to their teacher. Encourage students’ active participation in the following ways: 

■ Pose a question and ask students to discuss the answer with a partner. 

■ Ask students to clarify their responses. This will benefit themselves as well as others. 

■ Ask students to extend their own or other students’ responses by providing additional 
facts, information, viewpoints, etc. 

■ Ask students to generate questions of their own on material just presented in class. 

■ Pause at least seven seconds after asking a question to allow students time to think. 

■ Ask students to expand on their responses if they provide short or fragmentary answers. 

■ Call on more than one student per question. 

■ Encourage students to react to other students’ responses. 

■ Call on nonvolunteers as well as volunteers. 
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ENCOURAGING SMALL GROUP LEARNING 

The critical thinking exercises in the student text are generally designed as cooperative 
learning activities with a study partner or in small group environments. Each individual’s 
participation is essential for the successful completion of an exercise. Students are 
encouraged not only to contribute academically, but to develop and use appropriate 
interpersonal skills. 

Important issues arise for the teacher in planning and implementing cooperative group 
learning. One such issue concerns the size of groups. Consideration of the research can help 
you determine the optimum number of students per group within your classroom. 

David A. Welton and John T. Malian in their book Children and Their World: Teaching 
Elementary Social Studies , Fourth Edition, Houghton-Mifflin, 1991, have identified some 
general behavioral characteristics of differently sized groups: 

■ Groups of two. High exchange of information and a tendency to avoid disagreement are 
two features of pairs. In case of disagreement, however, deadlock occurs because there is 
no support within the group for either participant. 

■ Groups of three. Triads tend to be characterized by the power of the majority over the 
minority of one. However, triads are the most stable group structure with some occasional 
shifting of coalitions. 

■ Groups of even numbers. More disagreement is prevalent in groups with even numbers 
of members. This is due to the formation of subgroups of equal size resulting in deadlock. 

■ Groups of five. The most satisfying learning group size seems to be five. There is ease of 
movement within the group. The 2:3 division provides minority members with support. 
The group is large enough for stimulation, yet small enough for participation and personal 
recognition. 

■ Groups larger than five. As group size increases, so does the range of ability, expertise, 
and skill. However, so do the difficulties in keeping all members on task, ensuring 
everyone the opportunity to speak, and coordinating group actions. 

Another issue teachers face in planning and implementing cooperative group learning is 
whether to allow groups to self-select or to establish the groups by assignment. David W. 
Johnson, et al. in Circles of Learning: Cooperation in the Classroom , published by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1984, describes the following 
characteristics of groups: 

■ Student-selected groups are frequently homogeneous with high-achieving students 
selecting other high achievers, males selecting males, and members of different cultural 
groups selecting those from similar backgrounds. 

■ There is often less on-task behavior in student-selected than in teacher-selected groups. 

■ More creative thinking, more frequent giving and receiving of explanations, and greater 
perspective-taking in discussion seems to occur in heterogeneous groups. 

A useful modification of the select-your-own-groups method is to have students list three 
peers with whom they would like to work. Place the students with one person they chose and 
other students selected by the teacher. Careful consideration should be given to building a 
supportive environment for students no one selects. 
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You also may want to consider randomly assigning students to groups by having them count 
off. For example, to establish six groups of five students each in a class of thirty, have the 
students count off from one to six, repeating the sequence at the end of six. Then, place the 
“ones” together, the “twos” together and so forth. Once groups have been assembled, you 
may want to have them work together over a period of time rather than forming new groups 
for each activity in the student text. 

Below are some general recommendations you may want to consider in implementing small 
group work in your classroom: 

■ Make sure the students have the skills necessary to do the work. If they do not, you will 
quickly know because they will not remain long on task. 

■ Give clear instructions for completing work and check for understanding of the process or 
procedures to be followed during an activity. 

■ Allow adequate time to complete the assigned task. Think creatively about ways to 
constructively occupy groups that finish ahead of the others. 

■ Be explicit in dealing with management issues. If someone must report to the class on the 
group’s work, be sure there is a process for selecting a reporter. 

■ Think about how your evaluation strategies are affected by the use of small groups. 
Develop methods to reward group efforts. 

■ Monitor group work and act as a resource to guide your students’ development. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Involvement of people from the community who possess appropriate experiences or expertise 
can greatly enhance and extend student understanding of the concepts presented in We the 
People... The Citizen and the Constitution. Community resource people can contribute in the 
following ways: 

■ make the lessons come alive by sharing real-life experiences and applications of the ideas 
under consideration 

■ help implement activities in the classroom such as role plays, moot courts, and simulated 
legislative hearings and debates 

■ enrich field experiences by serving as a guide and by responding to questions during visits 
to places such as court rooms and legislative chambers 

■ establish an on-going relationship with a class in which the resource person is available 
regularly by phone to respond to questions or issues that may arise during a particular 
lesson 

The range of individuals who can serve as resource people is as varied as the community 
itself. Commonly this includes police officers, lawyers, judges, legislators, state and local 
government agents, and professors of political science or law. Specific types of occupations 
and individuals who can enliven and enrich your study of the concepts in We the People... 
The Citizen and the Constitution are suggested in the teacher’s guide. 
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Making the involvement of a community resource person as meaningful as possible requires 

careful planning. Attention should be given to the following considerations: 

■ A resource person’s involvement should be relevant to the lesson or concept under 
consideration. 

■ The principal mode of involvement should be interaction and participation with students. 

A resource person should be asked to assist students in preparing a role-play or moot court 
arguments. The resource person can act as a judge, serve on a panel with students, or 
respond to questions about specific details of a lesson. Also, a resource person should 
participate in the concluding discussion of a lesson or activity. 

■ A resource person should offer a balanced picture of the topic, including a variety of 
perspectives. When objectivity is not possible, you might consider inviting a second 
resource person to ensure a balanced experience. The guest also should avoid professional 
jargon and speak as simply as possible. 

■ Before a visit by a resource person, students should be prepared well to maximize their 
thoughtful participation when the visitor is present. 

■ Most resource persons are not trained teachers and should not be responsible for 
classroom management. The teacher should be in attendance during the entire visit. 
Sometimes it might be necessary for the teacher to give direction to the guest by asking 
appropriate questions or offering clues that can help the resource person communicate 
effectively with students. 

■ For a successful visit, the resource person should receive a copy of the lesson in advance. 
Usually, a pre-visit meeting or phone call is useful to help clarify what is expected of the 
guest. 

Owing to busy schedules and the limited length of this program, it is advisable to extend 

invitations as soon as possible. A committee of students should be responsible for hosting the 

guests on the day of their visit and for the follow-up thank you letter. 



INTERACTIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES 

An essential feature of We the People ... The Citizen and the Constitution is the use of 
instructional methods which actively involve students in developing and presenting positions 
on related issues. Students learn to apply their knowledge to contemporary issues as well as to 
a variety of socio-political questions. In addition, these learning strategies promote certain 
dispositions and participatory skills that increase students’ capacity to act effectively as 
citizens in a constitutional democracy. For example, students learn to work cooperatively to 
reach common goals, to evaluate, take, and defend positions on controversial issues, and to 
deal with conflicting opinions and positions in a constructive manner. These learning 
strategies also teach students how government works. 

The key learning strategies in this curriculum include, among others, legislative hearings, 
moot courts, and town meetings. The following material describes these instructional methods 
and offers specific suggestions for implementation in the classroom. 



Legislative Hearing Legislative hearings are held by committees of the United States Congress and other 
legislative bodies to gather information upon which to base recommendations regarding 
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subjects regulated by law or for which laws are being considered. These hearings are a basic 
function of legislative branches of government. 

Role-playing a legislative hearing provides participants with an opportunity to gain increased 
understanding of the purpose and procedures of such hearings as well as the roles and 
responsibilities of committee members. Participants also gain experience in identifying and 
clarifying the ideas, interests, and values associated with the subject being discussed. 

How to Proceed 

1 . Clarify topics. Help students understand the topic of the legislative hearing. The topics 
are clearly identified in the lessons in the student text and in this guide. You aiso will 
want to ensure that students understand the role of committees in the legislative process. 

2. Contact resource persons. Invite a local legislator, local groups, or local chapters of 
national organizations to serve as resource people on the topic of the hearing. 

3 . Assign roles. Explain to participants the purpose of a legislative hearing and assign the 
appropriate roles: 

a. Legislators. Six legislators is a practical number for a committee, but the number may 
vary according to class needs. Designate one legislator as the chairperson to preside 
over the hearing. 

b. Witnesses. The number and nature of the witnesses depend on the topic being 
discussed. The specific roles described in the lessons and in this guide are designed to 
present differing points of view on the topic. 

c. Recorder. This role is optional. This person will keep a record of the proceedings and 
present a review or summary of any recommendations that may emerge during the 
discussions. 

d. Newspaper reporters. This role is optional, but is useful in helping students gain 
insights on the function of the press in the democratic process. Select students to 
represent newspapers with varying perspectives. Ask them to interview legislators and 
witnesses, to observe the proceedings, and to write brief articles or editorials about the 
topic. They should share and discuss their work with the class. 

4. Prepare presentations. Allow time for participants to prepare for the legislative hearing 
in accordance with their assigned roles. 

a. Legislators should identify the key issue(s) and prepare questions to ask each witness. 

b. Witnesses should define their position on the issue(s), prepare an opening statement, 
anticipate questions from the legislators, and formulate possible responses. 

c. Witnesses may wish to discuss similarities in positions with other witnesses. 

d. When appropriate, have a resource person work with the students or allow students to 
contact outside resources for assistance in preparing their position on an issue. 

5. Arrange the classroom. Set up the classroom to resemble a legislative chamber. Include 
a table for the legislators, a desk for the recorder, and a desk or table for the witnesses. 
Provide a gavel and nameplates with the students’ names and their roles. You may want to 
arrange the use of a hearing or committee room of a local legislative body. 
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Legislative Debate 
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6. Conduct the hearing. The following procedures should be used to conduct this activity. 

a. The committee chairperson calls the hearing to order, announces the purpose of the 
hearing and the order in which the witnesses will be called to testify. 

b. The chairperson calls each witness. The witness makes an opening statement, 
followed by questions from members of the committee. You may want to establish 
time limits, usually three to four minutes for openings and five to six minutes for 
questions from the legislators. Appoint a timekeeper to enforce time limitations. 

c. The chairperson is the first to question the witness, followed by the other members of 
the committee. A committee member may interrupt to ask a question or make a 
comment any time during the proceedings. 

d. After the witnesses have been heard, the legislators review the testimony, discuss the 
issue(s) and make recommendations on what their next step(s) will be. 

7 Debrief the activity. Debriefing questions vary according to the topic. Begin by having 
the legislators announce their decision. Discuss the facts and arguments presented on the 
topic and evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the positions taken. Also ask students 
to evaluate their experience with the hearing process itself. Conclude the debriefing by 
having students discuss the effectiveness of this activity as a tool for learning, including 
how well they performed their role in it. If a resource person assisted with the activity, 
that person should be included in the concluding discussion. 



Legislative debate is often used productively in the formulation and development of laws. 

Role-playing a legislative debate provides participants with an opportunity to increase their 

understanding of the purpose and value of the power of legislatures to make laws and to 

debate matters of public policy. 

How to Proceed 

1 Clarify topics. Help students understand the topic of the legislative debate. The topics are 
clearly identified in the lessons in the student text and in this guide. You also will want to 
ensure that students understand the process whereby bills are enacted into law. 

2. Contact resource persons. Contact state and national legislators or their staff assistants 
to help serve as resource persons. 

3 . Assign roles. Consider the entire class as the legislative body with a student or the teacher 
assuming the role of the presiding officer. Legislators may then be assigned to groups 
representing various positions in regard to the issue. Groups are clearly identified in the 
student text and in this guide. You also may want to assign a recorder responsible for 
tracking key points of discussion during the debate. 

4. Prepare presentations. Allow time for participants to prepare for the legislative hearing 
in accordance with their assigned roles. 

Each group should select a spokesperson and a recorder and then proceed to follow the 
directions given in the lesson. Students should analyze and evaluate the issue before 
developing their positions. In some cases they will be asked to offer amendments to the 
bills already given in the lesson. In others they may write a proposed bill designed to 
alleviate problems raised by the issue. 
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As each group completes its amendment or proposed bill, the spokesperson reports to the 
presiding officer asking that the bill be placed on the agenda. Bills should be placed on the 
agenda in the order in which they are received. Students may wish to discuss any 
similarities in their proposed amendments or bills with other groups to predetermine 
whether they can unite behind a common proposal. 

5 . Arrange the classroom . Set up the classroom to resemble a legislative chamber. Include 
a table for the presiding officer, a desk for the recorder, and a podium if you want to have 
presentations made more formally. Provide a gavel and nameplates with the students’ 
names and their roles. You may want to arrange the use of a legislative chamber in your 
community. 

6. Conduct the legislative debate. Time limits for the various steps in legislative debates 
should be decided ahead of time. The presiding officer should be empowered to cut off 
speakers when the time limit has been reached. Conduct the legislative debate using the 
following procedures: 

a. The presiding officer calls the legislature to order, indicates that all votes will be 
decided by a simple majority, announces the issue, and opens the debate. 

b. The first bill on the agenda is introduced by the group’s spokesperson. The 
spokesperson stands, addresses the presiding officer, and describes the bill the group 
has written. After the presenting the bill, the spokesperson may recognize two other 
members of the group who may make additional comments on the bill. 

c. The bill is discussed and debated by the legislature. Representatives from other groups 
may ask questions, offer criticisms, or suggest modifications. 

d. The steps above are repeated for any additional bills that might be introduced during 
the session. 

e. When the discussion and debate on all proposed bills is completed, legislators may 
move: (1) that one of the bills be voted on, (2) that the session be recessed to enable 
the groups to consider the bills that have been presented. If the session is recessed, 
each group meets to decide upon a course of action. A group may decide to support 
one of the bills as presented, suggest amendments to one of the bills presented, or 
develop a compromise bill. 

f. When the session is reconvened, the presiding officer asks for a motion to vote on one 
of the bills as presented, for a motion to amend one of the bills, or for the introduction 
of a compromise bill. If amendments or compromise bills are proposed, they are 
individually debated and voted upon. 

g. This process is repeated until a bill is passed or the time allotted for the session is up 
and the legislature is adjourned. 

7. Debrief the activity. Debriefing questions vary according to the topic. Discuss the facts 
and arguments presented on the topic and evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
positions taken. Also ask students to evaluate their experience with the legislative process 
itself. Conclude the debriefing by having students discuss the effectiveness of this activity 
as a tool for learning, including how well they performed their role in it. If a resource 
person assisted with the activity, that person should be included in the concluding 
discussion. 
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Pro Se Court 
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A pro se (or do it yourself) court allows students to role-play a court case with a minimum of 
participants and simple rules of evidence. The court is organized as a triad consisting of a 
judge, who will hear the two sides and make the final decision; a plaintiff, who is the person 
bringing the action before the judge; and the defendant, who is accused of wrongdoing or 
causing injury. 

Pro se courts provide students with a simplified look at judicial decision making. Pro se 
courts provide an opportunity for all students in a class to be actively involved in the activity. 

How to Proceed 

1 Clarify topic. Help students understand the facts and issues in the case. The cases are 
clearly identified in the lessons in the student text and in the teacher’s guide. 

2. Contact resource person. Invite an attorney or judge to act as a resource person. 

3. Assign roles. Divide the class into three equal groups — judges, plaintiffs, and defendants. 

4. Prepare presentations. Have the students meet in their respective groups to help each other 
prepare their presentations. Each student will be actively involved in the role play, so 
preparation at this stage is vital to effective participation in the activity. 

Instruct the judges to review the case and the issues raised. Ask them to prepare questions that 
they would like to ask of the plaintiffs and defendants during the presentation phase of the 
activity. The questions should be designed to clarify positions on the issues which the judges 
will be called upon to decide. Do take some time to review with the judge’s group some 
simple rules of procedure, like the following: 

a. The plaintiff should present first, without interruptions from the defense. The defense 
presents their case second. 

b. Allow brief rebuttals from each side in the case. 

c. The judge may interrupt the presentations at any time to pose questions designed to 
clarify the arguments being made. 

Instruct the plaintiff and defendant groups to prepare an opening statement and arguments 
supporting their positions on the issues raised in the case. 

5. Arrange the classroom. You will have multiple courts in session simultaneously; 
therefore, arrange the desks in the classroom into groups of three, one for each of the roles 
in the activity. 

6. Conduct the court hearing. Before beginning the activity, match one student from the 
judge’s group with one student from the plaintiff and one from the defendant groups. You 
may want to have the judges first take a desk in each of the groupings arranged around the 
room. Then ask one plaintiff and one defendant to join the group. Matching role-players 
may be more easily accomplished by providing role “tags” so students can quickly 
identify who is a judge, plaintiff, and defendant. 

* 

Conduct the activity using the following procedures: 

a. Instruct the judges that when each has a plaintiff and a defendant, he or she may begin 
the court session. 
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b. The judge should first hear opening statements by the participants — first the plaintiff 
and then the defendant. An appropriate time limit should be imposed on these 
statements. 

c. The plaintiff makes arguments and is questioned by the judge. 

d. The defendant presents his or her defense and is questioned by the judge. 

e. The judge asks each side for brief rebuttal statements. 

f. The judge makes his or her decision and explains the reasoning which supports it. 

7. Debrief the activity. Debriefing questions vary according to the topic. Begin by asking 
individual judges to share with the class their decision and the reasoning supporting it. 
Discuss the facts and arguments presented in the case and evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the positions taken. Also ask students to evaluate the court process itself. 
Conclude the debriefing by having students discuss the effectiveness of this activity as a 
tool for learning, including how well they performed their role in it. If a resource person 
assisted with the activity, that person should be included in the concluding discussion. 



A moot court is patterned on an appeals court or Supreme Court hearing. The court, 
composed of a panel of judges or justices, is asked to mle on a lower court’s decision. No 
witnesses are called, nor are the basic facts in a case disputed. Arguments are prepared and 
presented on the application of a law, the constitutionality of a law, or the fairness of previous 
court procedures. In many ways the moot court is like a debate, for each side presents 
arguments for the consideration of the justices. 

Since moot courts are not concerned with the credibility of witness testimony, they are an 
effective strategy for focusing student attention on the underlying principles and concepts of 
due process. 

How to Proceed 

1 . Clarify topic. Help students understand the facts and the legal or constitutional issues in 
the case. The cases are clearly identified in the lessons in the student text and in this 
guide. You may also want to ensure that students understand the purpose and procedures 
observed in appellate court proceedings. 

2. Contact resource persons. Invite an attorney or judge to act as a resource person. 

3. Assign roles. Assign students to play the roles of justices of the court (in intermediate 
appellate courts members of the panel are called judges. In the federal or state supreme 
courts they are called justices). You may establish a court of five, seven, or nine justices. 
Divide the remaining students into two groups representing the litigants in the case. One 
group will represent the person or group bringing the challenge before the court, or the 
plaintiff. The other group will represent the person or group defending against the 
challenge, or the defendant. Sometimes terms like petitioner or respondent, or appellant 
and appellee, are used to identify the litigants in an appellate case. For pedagogical 
purposes, it is best to keep it simple by using the terms plaintiff and defendant. 
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Prepare presentations. Each group should meet to prepare arguments for its side of the 
case. The group should select one or two students to present the arguments. 

The justices should meet to discuss the issues involved and any questions they feel need 
to be addressed in order for them to reach a decision. The justices should select one 
student to serve as chief justice. The chief justice will preside over the hearing. He or she 
will call on each side to present its case or (more realistically) justices (judges) should ask 
questions without needing to be recognized (i.e., judges should feel free to interrupt 
lawyers’ presentations whenever they want). 

Participants should take it as given that the factual details presented in the summary of the 
case were established by atrial and are not subject to further dispute. 

Arguments should not concentrate on legal technicalities. Any argument that is persuasive 
from a philosophical, theoretical, conceptual, or practical standpoint can be made. Groups 
should rely on principles found or implied in the United States Constitution. 

Arrange the classroom. Setup the classroom to resemble an appellate court. The justices 
should be seated at a table at the front of the room. The attorneys for each side should sit 
on opposite sides of the room facing the justices. Other group members should sit behind 
their respective attorneys. You may want to take the class to an appellate courtroom or to 
a mock trial room at a law school. 



Conduct the moot court. The chief justice should preside over the proceedings and begin 
by calling the court to order. The chief justice should observe the following procedures: 

a. Each side should be allotted five to ten minutes for the initial presentation and five 
minutes for rebuttal. The chief justice should call for presentations in the following 
order: 



Plaintiff 


Initial presentation 


Defendant 


Initial presentation 


Plaintiff 


Rebuttal presentation 


Defendant 


Rebuttal presentation 



b. During and/or after each presentation, the justices can and should actively question the 
attorneys in an effort to clarify the arguments. Attorneys may request time to consult 
with other group members before answering questions. For clarity and continuity, it is 
suggested that during the initial presentations lawyers be given three minutes to 
present their cases before being interrupted with questions. 

c. After arguments have been presented, the justices should organize themselves in a 
circle. They should consider the arguments and make a decision by a majority vote. 
Each justice should give reasons for his or her position. The rest of the class may sit 
outside of the circle and listen, but they may not talk or interrupt the deliberations. 



Debrief the activity. Debriefing questions vary according to the case. Begin by asking 
the justices to share with the class their decision and the reasoning supporting it. Justices 
should present dissenting opinions. Discuss the arguments presented in the case and 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the positions taken. Also ask students to evaluate 
their experience with the appellate process itself. Conclude the debriefing by having 
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students discuss the effectiveness of this activity as a tool for learning, including how well 
they performed their role in it. If a resource person assisted with the activity, that person 
should be included in the concluding discussion. 

In an actual case, you should share the Court’s decision with the class during the 
debriefing. In order to dispel the notion that there is one “right” answer, also share 
relevant parts of the dissenting opinion. Help students understand the reasoning which 
supports both the majority and dissenting opinions. 



A town meeting provides members of a community with an opportunity to participate in the 
decision-making process. A community forum usually considers matters of public policy. A 
town meeting can serve as a local governing and decision-making body by performing 
functions similar to those of a representative town or city council. It also can be advisory in 
nature, providing elected representatives with the views of citizens. 



Town Meeting 



How to Proceed 

1 . Clarify topic. Help students understand the topic of the town meeting. The topics are 
clearly identified in the lessons in the student text and in this guide. You also will want to 
ensure that students understand the nature and purpose of a town meeting. 

2. Contact resource person. Invite a member of the city council or a local interest group to 
serve as a resource person on the topic of the meeting. 

3. Assign roles. Organize the town meeting by assigning individuals the following roles: 

a. chairperson 

b. elected officials who represent the entire community in the town or city council 

c. representative groups in favor of the proposition 

d. representative groups in opposition to the proposition 

e. community members at large 

f. recorder 

4. Prepare presentations. Allow time for students to prepare for the town meeting in 
accordance with their assigned roles. 

5. Arrange the classroom. Include a table for the chairperson and for the elected officials, a 
desk for the recorder, and a podium from which members of interest groups and the 
community can speak. Provide a gavel and nameplates with the students’ names and their 
roles. You may want to arrange the use of a hearing or committee room of a local 
legislative body. 

6. Conduct the town meeting. The following procedures should be used to conduct this 
activity: 

a. The chairperson calls the meeting to order, announces the purpose of the meeting, and 
introduces the elected officials in attendance. Elected officials may make a brief 
opening statement about the importance of the issue being considered (not his or her 
personal views on the topic). The chairperson also establishes any rules that are to be 
followed during the meeting, such as time limits for presentations. 
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b. The chairperson has the authority to cut off debate when time limits have been 
reached. A person may not speak unless recognized by the chair, and no one may 
interrupt while another person is speaking. If a speaker wanders from the point, abuses 
other people, or in any way defeats the purpose of the meeting, the chairperson may 
declare him or her out of order. 

c. The chairperson calls upon a representative of the group favoring the proposition to 
describe that group’s position. After the representative has finished speaking, he or 
she may ask people brought as witnesses to stand and speak. The chairperson 
announces that any person in favor of the proposition may stand and speak. They will 
be recognized in the order in which they stand. Alternatively, you may want to have 
students sign in and ask the chairperson to recognize speakers by the order in which 
they signed in. 

d. The chairperson calls upon a representative of the group opposed to the proposition to 
speak. After the representative has finished speaking, he or she may ask people 
brought as witnesses to stand and speak. The chairperson announces that those people 
opposed to the proposition will be recognized in the order in which they stand. 

e. After all people on both sides of the proposition have had an opportunity to speak, the 
chairperson opens the question for additional discussion or debate. During this time 
any person may stand, be recognized, and present his or her point of view or argue 
against the point of view of someone else. 

f. At the end of the discussion or debate the chairperson calls for class vote on the 
proposition. The vote is decided by a majority. 

7. Debrief the activity. Debriefing questions vary according to the topic. Begin by 

discussing the results of the vote taken on the proposition. Discuss the facts and argument 
presented on the topic. Ask students to evaluate the strength of the positions taken and of 
the procedures used to develop and support a position. Also ask students to evaluate their 
experience with the town meeting itself. Conclude the debriefing by having students 
discuss the effectiveness of this activity as a tool for learning, including how well they 
performed their role in it. If a resource person assisted with the activity, that person 
should be included in the concluding discussion. 



Debate begins with the assumption that the debater has already found a solution or approach 
to a specific issue. The intent of the debater is to persuade others that his or her solution or 
approach is the proper one. 

Debate can be an effective device for encouraging students to clearly and logically formulate 
arguments based upon evidence. Debate teaches a means to adequately support a position on 
an issue. It also develops a sense of efficacy and confidence in a person’s ability to sway 
public opinion or to change public policy. 

How to Proceed 

1 . Clarify topic. Help students understand the topic of the debate. The topics are clearly 
identified in the lessons in the student text and in this guide. Formulate the topic into a 
resolution (resolutions always ask for a change from the status quo, e g., Resolved: that 
capital punishment should be found unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court). 
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2. Contact resource person. Invite someone from the community or a local interest group 
to serve as a resource person on the topic of the debate. 

3. Assign roles. Select students to take part in the debate. Divide them into two teams, one 
in support of the resolution, the other opposing it. Make certain that those participating in 
the debate are familiar with the procedures to be followed during the debate. Select a 
moderator and a timekeeper. 

4. Prepare presentations. Allow sufficient time for students to prepare their “constructive 
arguments” (argument based upon three to five major points logically developed and 
substantiated by factual evidence in support of a particular position). Help students see the 
dimensions of the problem and develop clear, logical arguments supported by evidence on 
the position they defend in the debate. Also, ask them to anticipate the views of the other 
side in preparation for their “rebuttal arguments.” 

Help students gain an understanding of some of the implicit values in debate such as 
learning to make convincing arguments from another frame of reference, as might be the 
case if one is debating a position that does not correspond with one’s own beliefs. This 
furthers development of students’ abilities to understand and respect the right of 
individuals to hold opinions and beliefs that are different from their own. 

5 . Arrange the classroom . The moderator and debaters are seated at the front of the audience, 
usually with the team in opposition to the resolution to the left of the moderator. 

6. Conduct the debate. The form of debate described here is widely used, but is rather 
formalized. You may wish to make the procedures less formal or use some other form of 
debate. 

a. The moderator briefly introduces the subject and the resolution to be debated and 
establishes the time limits to be observed by the speakers. 

b. The moderator introduces the first speaker from the affirmative team and asks the 
speaker to present his or her constructive argument. The order in which constructive 
arguments will be given by each member of the team should be determined in advance 
of the debate. The timekeeper will inform the speaker when the time limit has been 
reached. 

c. The moderator introduces the first speaker from the team in opposition to the 
resolution and asks the speaker to present his or her constructive argument. 

d. The moderator next introduces the second speaker from the affirmative team. This 
procedure is alternated until each debater on both affirmative and opposition teams 
have given a constructive argument. 

e. Rebuttal arguments follow the constructive arguments. At this time each debater is 
given the opportunity to weaken the position of the opponents by attacking their 
position and by answering attacks that have been made upon his or her position. No 
new issues may be introduced during rebuttal arguments. Rebuttal arguments always 
begin with the team in opposition to the resolution. Again, follow the same alternating 
procedures used during constructive arguments. 

f. At the conclusion of the debate, the moderator makes a few concluding remarks and 
the debate is ended. 
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Continuum 
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7. Debrief the activity. You may wish to evaluate the success of the debating teams by 
informally polling the class to determine how many people agree with the team in support 
of the resolution and how many agree with the team in opposition to the resolution. You 
may then ask class members to explain whether their own positions were strengthened or 
changed as a result of hearing the debate and why. Also ask students to evaluate their 
experience with the debate process itself. Conclude the debriefing by having students 
discuss the effectiveness of this activity as a tool for learning, including how well they 
performed their role in it. If a resource person assisted with the activity, that person 
should be included in the concluding discussion. 



The continuum is an exercise in which participants are presented with a range of possible 
attitudes or approaches on a controversial issue. Participants are asked to determine which 
element of the continuum (e.g., strongly agree or strongly disagree) most approximates their 
own attitude Issues that are clearly controversial and characterized by polar position are 
suitable for using this method. The issues should have legitimate opposing view points, such 
as whether equal rights can best be achieved by an amendment or whether gun control is an 
effective way to stop crime. Issues that are above debate such as the morality of a holocaust 
or sexual abuse of children are obviously not legitimate topics for a continuum. 

The continuum is a useful tool for introducing controversial issues. It can help students see 
the ranges of values or opinions which exist on a given topic and understand the reasoning 
which supports those positions. The continuum provides an orderly method for discussing 
controversy, especially at the early stages of a lesson when students may be expressing 
“gut-level” reactions rather than informed opinions. 

How to Proceed 

1 . Identify an issue to be discussed. The issue should be one in which one can identify polar 
positions, such as the death penalty. 

2. Before initiating the activity it is important to cultivate a classroom atmosphere of trust 
where opinions can be expressed freely. Being receptive and nonjudgmental is critical to 
open discussion. 

3. The teacher should initiate the activity by describing the issue(s) in enough detail so that 
the polar positions are clearly understood. These should be written on the board. 

4. Students should be asked to write their position on the issue (e.g., strongly agree, agree, 
can’t decide, disagree, strongly disagree) and to list the two most compelling reasons why 
they believe as they do. 

5 . While the students are writing their statements, the teacher can draw a continuum line 
across the chalkboard. When the students are finished writing, the teacher can print along 
the continuum brief versions of some possible polar position on the issue. Ask a limited 
number of students to stand at the position on the continuum where they believe their 
position on the issue falls. 

6. At this point, students should be asked to explain or clarify, but not to defend their 
positions. They should be encouraged to move their position along the continuum as they 
listen to others clarify their positions. 
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7. Students now can be asked to state their reasons for positioning themselves as they have. 
The teacher may wish to post on the board the different reasons expressed by the students. 
At this point, students can respond to questions concerning their reasoning, but 
argumentation should be discouraged. 

8. In order to assure that students listen to and consider opposing points of view, all students 
should be asked to present the arguments that, although contrary to their positions, give 
them pause, make them think twice, or are the most persuasive. 

9. Finally, students should be asked to consider the consequences of alternative policy 
choices. This involves identifying the existing law or policy on the issue being considered, 
if one exists. The class can then discuss what impact the polar positions presented on the 
continuum would have on society as a whole and on individuals. 



Keeping Journals 



Journal writing provides a systematic way for students to maintain a personal record of . 
summary statements, reflections, or questions about what is being learned in a particular 
instance. Journal writing encourages students to reflect on the a what,” 4 why,” and “how” of 
their own learning. Taking time to reflect is a good study habit to develop. Journals have the 
additional benefit of improving writing skills. 

Because the content introduced in We the People ... The Citizen and the Constitution 
contains many new concepts and experiences, opportunities for students to reflect on what 
they are learning are especially important. Some opportunities for journal writing are 
identified in the teacher’s guide, but many more exist in this curriculum. You may want to 
allow a few minutes at the conclusion of a lesson or at the close of an activity for students to 
complete a journal entry. Encourage students to discuss some aspect of the content studied, to 
record a personal reaction to the lesson or the outcome of an activity, or to record questions 
the lesson or activity raised about an issue. Sometimes you may want to assign journal 
notations as homework. 

Whether or not to grade journals is a personal choice. However, you should periodically 
collect journals to offer students some feedback on the content. Writing comments and 
personal observations in the journals can be an effective tool in establishing a personal 
dialogue with students. Do encourage students to share their journals with other students and 
with their parents if they wish. By so doing, students demonstrate to themselves and others 
what they have learned. 



Evaluating Student Achievement 

The methods used to evaluate student achievement of the concepts, knowledge, and skills 
offered in the We the People ... The Citizen and the Constitution curriculum need to be both 
comprehensive and varied. The methods selected for measuring progress may range from the 
more traditional paper and pencil tests to performance-based assessments. 
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Traditional paper and pencil tests are valuable for checking knowledge and understanding of 
specific concepts, ideas, or procedures. For this purpose, the We the People ... The Citizen 
and the Constitution program provides a multiple choice test in the Program Participation 
Handbook that accompanies the text. When teachers ask students to apply their complex 
knowledge and skills in various contexts, teachers need to measure students’ achievement in 
similar contexts. For example, students who participate in a simulated legislative hearing 
during instruction should be asked to demonstrate their knowledge and skills in a similar 
context during testing. Thus, the We the People... The Citizen and the Constitution program 
includes performance assessment activities to measure achievement of the curriculum’s 
higher level goals and objectives. The culminating performance assessment activity for the 
curriculum is the simulated congressional hearing which is fully explained in the 
accompanying Program Participation Handbook. 

Performance assessment differs from traditional testing in that students are not asked to 
recognize and select correct answers to questions focused on discreet, isolated facts. During 
performance assessment, students demonstrate their knowledge and skills by addressing 
complex questions within a meaningful context (e.g., a legislative hearing) for which there is 
usually not just one correct answer. Students, therefore, construct or create appropriate 
answers, or a product, as a means of demonstrating what they know and what they can do. 

Performance assessment is particularly well suited to the content, skills, and learning 
experiences emphasized in the program. Classroom activities such as group discussions, 
debates, and other creative projects provide prime opportunities for integrating performance 
assessment as part of the learning. Other opportunities for integrating performance 
assessment may be found in this guide at the end of each lesson in the section titled “Optional 
Activities: Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment.” 

Below are some general guidelines for performance assessment you may want to consider in 
designing your evaluation of student achievement in this program: 

■ Assess desired behavior in the context in which the behavior is used. To assess students’ 
ability to do X, have them do X. 

■ Assess how well students can apply what they learned in one situation by asking them to 
apply similar knowledge and skills in other, similar situations. Structure situations in 
which students can construct or create appropriate answers, rather than select from a menu 
of choices. 

■ Assess the process and the quality of a performance or product, not the ability to identify 
correct answers. Stress the thinking and reasoning that supports a quality performance or 
product. 

■ Assess how well students see the connections among a variety of related ideas and skills. 
For example, in preparing for a debate students should combine reading, research, writing, 
speaking, and critical thinking skills. Students also should see how knowledge and skills 
from other disciplines can help them deal with challenging topics. 

■ Provide the criteria for successful performance in advance and make sure that they are 
clearly understood. When possible provide models of exemplary performance. 

■ Provide criteria for effective and successful group work. Teamwork and group interaction 
are important skills that are given legitimacy when students know they are being assessed. 
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■ Structure opportunities for students to assess their own progress, to judge for themselves 
when they have or have not done well. This will help them internalize high standards and 
learn to judge for themselves when they measure up. Because most learning strategies in 
this text are used more than once, students will have successive opportunities to reflect on 
their progress. 

■ Offer plenty of opportunities for students to receive feedback from the teacher, their peers, 
and community resource people who participate in activities with the class. 



Reflecting on the Learning Experience 

At the conclusion of each lesson and each unit of study in We the People ... The Citizen and 
the Constitution it is recommended that students evaluate the extent to which they achieved 
the objectives of that particular lesson or unit. This includes thinking about the content as well 
as the instructional methods used to learn about that content. 

At the conclusion of each unit or the entire curriculum, distribute a copy of the “Reflecting on 
Your Experience” handout on the next page to each student. Ask students to respond to the 
questions. Remind them that they should not only reflect on and evaluate their own learning 
experiences, but also those of the entire class. Conduct a class discussion in which students 
have an opportunity to share their reflections on the learning experiences offered in We the 
People ... The Citizen and the Constitution. 
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Reflecting on Your Experience 

It is always a good idea to think about, or reflect upon, experiences you have had or projects you have 
completed. That is one way to learn, to avoid mistakes in the future, and to improve your performance. 

Now that your class has completed this study, you have an opportunity to reflect upon or evaluate what 
and how you and your classmates learned. You also have an opportunity to think about what you 
might do differently if you were to study other topics similar to this. 

Use the following questions to help you reflect upon and evaluate your experience: 

1 . What did I personally learn about issues we studied from working with my classmates? 



2. What did we as a class leam about the issues from the reading, the class discussions, and critical 
thinking exercises? 



3. What skills did I leam or improve upon as a result of this experience? 



4. What skills did the class leam or improve upon as a result of this experience? 



5. What are the disadvantages of working with study partners and in small groups? 



6. What are the advantages of working with study partners and in small groups? 



7. What did I do well? 



8. What would I want to do differently the next time I study a topic similar to this? 



9. What did we, as a class, do well? 



10. What would we want to do differently the next time we study a topic similar to this? 
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Unit One: What Are the Philosophical and 
Historical Foundations of the American 
Political System? 

UNIT OVERVIEW. This unit introduces the study of the United States Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. The lessons in the unit present the principle ideas that shaped the Founders 5 views 
about the purpose of government and the need to protect individual rights. Students learn that 
the Founders were influenced by their belief in certain political philosophies, their 
understanding of history, and their own experience with government during the colonial 
period. 

The first lesson raises some of the basic questions about government asked by political 
philosophers: Why do we need government? What should it do? What makes it legitimate? 
Students learn the answers provided by John Locke and other natural rights philosophers. In 
addition, they examine how the ideas of the natural rights philosophers apply to the 
Declaration of Independence and to the Constitution. 

The next two lessons describe the ideas about government and rights developed during the 
Roman Republic as well as the ideas that influenced the Founders 5 thinking about limited 
government. Students learn what republican government meant, and how the example of 
government during the Roman Republic and the writings of Baron de Montesquieu influenced 
the Founders 5 thinking about representative democracy. Students also learn about the 
fundamental principles of constitutionalism and why the Founders believed that a constitution 
was necessary for the preservation of republican institutions and political liberty. 

Subsequent lessons in the unit examine the ideas about rights developed during the classical 
periods in Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, and those that emerged as a result of the 
economic, social, and political changes brought about by the Renaissance and Reformation. 
Students leam that the Founders 5 ideas also were influenced by their experiences as British 
subjects and by the 150 years of virtual self-government they enjoyed during the colonial 
period. Students examine the development of rights in England by examining the Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right, and the English Bill of Rights. They then review the experiences 
of the Founders in the colonies and the events that led to the American Revolution. During the 
final lesson in the unit, students examine how the Founders used their ideas about government 
and rights during the Revolutionary War period to create their state constitutions. 



UNIT OBJECTIVES. At the conclusion of this unit, students should be able to 

1 . describe the major ideas of the natural rights philosophy, including natural rights, the purpose 
of government, consent, and the social contract 

2. describe the major ideas of republican government, including self-interest, civic virtue, the 
common good, and representative democracy 

3. describe the major ideas of constitutional government, including higher law, constitution, 
separation of power, and checks and balances 

4. explain the evolution of thinking about individual rights beginning with the classical periods 
in Greece and Rome through the Age of Enlightenment 
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5. explain the influence of British history on the Founders’ thinking about natural rights, 
republicanism, and constitutional government 

6. explain how the differences between colonial America and Europe affected the Founders’ 
beliefs about government and individual rights 

7. explain how the state declarations of rights reflected the Founders’ ideas about the purpose 
of government and the protection of individual rights 

8. evaluate, take, and defend positions on a number of issues related to natural rights, 
republicanism, and constitutional government 



INTRODUCING THE UNIT. Have the class read the “Purpose of Unit” on p. 1 of the text. 
Discuss the basic themes students can expect to learn about during their study of this unit and 
review the objectives of the unit. Ask students how they think a book about ideas, such as this 
text, might differ from traditional government texts. Why might they think it important to 
study the ideas and principles of our political system? Ask students to write four or five 
personal objectives they would like to accomplish during the study of this unit. You may want 
to ask them, instead, to write four or five basic questions they would like to explore during 
their study of these lessons. They should keep their personal objectives or questions in a 
journal or notebook for review at the conclusion of the unit. They may want to expand upon 
these personal objectives or questions as their study in the unit progresses. 

Introduce students to the unit timeline. Each unit in this text contains a timeline illustrating 
key events relevant to the topics of the lessons. You will find the events discussed in the text 
on the top of the timeline, other interesting or significant events are on the bottom of the 
timeline. They may offer additional topics for research and discussion. Students may want to 
create a similar timeline in their journals or notebooks to track in more detail important events 
or developments described in each lesson. 
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LESSON 1 : What Would Life Be Like in a State of Nature? 






Lesson Overview 

This lesson introduces the fundamental ideas of the 
natural rights philosophy. It helps students understand 
the influence of these ideas on the Founders and on their 
thinking about the origins and need for government and 
the purposes a government should serve. The major 
ideas described in this lesson include: the state of 
nature, the law of nature, natural rights, consent, and 
the social contract. Students learn about these ideas as 
they were developed by the English philosopher John 
Locke (1632-1704). During the critical thinking 
exercise, students experience ‘‘thinking like a 
philosopher 55 by developing responses to questions 
similar to those which stimulated the thinking of the 
natural rights philosophers. Following the exercise, 
students compare their responses with the basic 
concepts and principles of John Locke. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1 . describe how and why the natural rights philosophers 
used an imaginary state of nature to think about the 
basic problems of government 



2. explain some of the basic ideas of the natural rights 
philosophy, including state of nature, law of nature, 
natural rights, social contract, and consent 

3 . explain that the purpose of government based on the 
natural rights philosophy is to preserve our natural 
rights to life, liberty, and property 

4. describe how the natural rights philosophy uses the 
concepts of consent and social contract to explain 
the formation of government 

5. describe the influence of the natural rights 
philosophy on the Founders 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student Text, pp. 2-6 

Optional. Chart paper and markers 

Optional. Invite a community resource person such as 
apolitical science professor to help students understand 
the ideas of the natural rights philosophy 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students what rights come to mind when they hear 
the term 4 natural rights. 55 What might be the source of 
such rights? Who should be responsible for protecting 
such rights if they are ever threatened? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson 55 on p . 2, post 
the “Terms to Know 55 on the board. Review with the class 
what students should be able to do at the completion of 
the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of Lesson. 55 
Review the vocabulary items listed on the board and 
remind students to take special note of these terms as they 
study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 
What is the natural rights philosophy? 

Have the class read “What is the natural rights 
philosophy? 55 on pp. 2-3 of the text. After students have 
read the material, direct their attention to the excerpt 
from the Declaration of Independence at the beginning 
of the reading. Ask students to identify key principles 
about rights and the purpose of government in the 
Declaration. Some of the ideas students should 
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identify are: ( 1) all human beings are created equal and 
they are endowed with certain rights; (2) these are the 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
(“pursuitofhappiness”wasusedbyJeffersonratherthan 
the more common term “property 55 which was used by 
Locke); (3) government is created for the purpose of 
protecting the individual’s rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and (4) governments derive their 
power by consent and whenever a government 
abuses its powers at the expense of the rights of its 
citizens, the citizens have the right to change or eliminate 
the government and establish a new one. Check that 
students understand that these are fundamental 
philosophical ideas underlying our form of government. 

Ask students to identify the person of John Locke — who 
was John Locke and when did he live? Y ou may want to 
provide additional background information concerning 
John Locke and the Age of Enlightenment. Stress that 
Locke’s political philosophy is often called the natural 
rights philosophy and that these ideas profoundly 
influenced the Founder’s thinking about government. 
Check that students understand that the natural rights 
philosophy derives from thinking about what life might 
be like in a state of nature, that is, an imaginary situation 
in which no government exists. 
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Ask students how using an imaginary state of nature 
might be useful in thinking about government, in 
justifying the decision to separate from Britain, or in 
writing constitutions. Lead the class in a general 
discussion of the questions, p. 3 of the text, raised by John 
Locke: (1) What is human nature? For example, are all 
people selfish or do they tend to care for the good of 
others? (2) What should be the purpose of government? 
(3) How do the people running a government get the right 
to govern? (4) How should a government be organized? 
(5) What kinds of government should be respected and 
supported? (6) What kinds of government should be 
resisted and fought? 

C. Critical Thinking Exercise 
Taking the Position of a Political Philosopher 

In preparation for participating in the critical thinking 
exercise “Taking the Position of a Political Philosopher” 
on p. 3 of the text, ask students to work with a partner to 
define what they think apolitical philosopher does. Have 
them share their responses with the class. Explain to the 
class that during this exercise they will experience 
thinking like a political philosopher to develop responses 
to important questions about living in an imaginary state 
of nature. 

Divide the class into groups of five students. Distribute 
to each group a sheet of chart paper and markers, or ask 
students to provide their own paper and pencils. Ask each 
group to determine who in the group will assume 
responsibility for each the following tasks: (1) Reader, 
to read the questions to the group; (2) First and Second 
Responders, to initiate the discussion on each question; 

(3) Recorder, to take notes on the group discussion; and 

(4) Reporter, to share the groups ideas with the class. 

Have the students read the directions for completing the 
exercise and allow adequate time for students to develop 
responses to the questions. When the groups have 
completed their work, have them record their responses 
on chart paper and prepare for sharing their ideas with 
the class. Then lead a class discussion on the responses. 

D. Reading and Discussion 

How do your answers compare 
with those of John Locke? 

Have the class read “How do your answers compare with 
those of John Locke?” on pp. 3-4 of the text. At the 
conclusion of the reading ask students to compare the 
ideas of John Locke with the responses they developed 
during the preceding exercise. You may want to outline 
some of Locke’s key ideas on the board. 

During the discussion, check for students’ understanding 
that in a state of nature there are rules which Locke calls 



the law of nature that oblige everyone not to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty, or possessions. Locke believed 
that most people understood the law of nature through 
reason and followed it because their conscience obliged 
them to do so. However, not all humans were reasonable 
or good and, in the absence of government, no one would 
have a right to interpret or enforce these laws. A legitimate 
government cannot exist until people have created it by 
giving their consent to be ruled by it. Review the remaining 
items in this reading section, similarly stressing key points 
students should understand. Return to the question posed 
at the introduction to the lesson: what are the things that all 
people always need and seek, no matter what they believe, 
no matter when or where they live? List the terms Life, 
Liberty, and Property on the board. Have students define 
each of the terms from the text. Have students classify the 
items on the list they created during the introduction 
according to the three rights identified by John Locke. 

To summarize the reading and discussion, direct 
attention to the illustrations on p. 4. Ask students to 
respond to the questions in the captions: (1) According 
to Locke, how is personal property protected in a state of 
nature? (2) Why did Locke believe it was necessary for 
people to create governments? 

Direct attention to the questions in the C£ What do you 
think?” section on p. 5. Encourage students to express 
their ideas in response to each of the questions in this 
section. You may want students to work with a study 
partner to develop responses to each question. If so, have 
the students share their responses with the class. 

E. Reading and Discussion 

What is the significance of Locke’s definition of 
the natural rights to life, liberty, and property? 

Have the class read “What is the significance of Locke’s 
definition of the natural rights to life, liberty, and 
property?” on p. 5. During discussion of the narrative, 
check that students understand the concept of rights and 
unalienable and that students can distinguish between 
natural rights, civil rights, and political rights. 
Students also should be able to explain that civil and 
political rights serve to protect natural rights to life, 
liberty, and property. Students should understand thatthe 
natural rights philosophy represented a departure from 
traditional ways of thinking about rights. Historically, 
rights were considered as special privileges enjoyed by 
certain groups or classes of people. The natural rights 
philosophers regarded the individual to be more 
important than a group or class. They viewed society as 
a collection of individuals, all of whom shared the same 
rights. The class will leam more about the evolution of 
ideas concerning the importance of the individual and 
individual rights in Lesson 4. 
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Direct attention to the illustration on p. 5. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Why are 
political rights necessary to protect our natural rights? 

F. Reading and Discussion 
What did Locke mean by the “social contract”? 

Have the class read 4 What did Locke mean by the 4 social 
contract’?” on p. 6. During the discussion, stress that 
Locke realized that because not all human beings were 
rational or good, there would always be people who 
would try to violate the rights of others. The great 
problem, according to natural rights philosophers, was 
to find a way to protect each person’s natural rights. 
Locke’s answer was the social contract, that is, for each 
individual to agree with others to create and live under a 
government and to give that government the power to 
make and enforce laws. In a social contract everyone 
agrees to give up the absolute right to do anything he or 
she wants in return for the security that government can 
provide. Everyone consents to obey the limits placed 
upon him or her by the laws created by the government. 
Check for student understanding that, according to the 
natural rights philosophy, the purpose of government is 
to protect those natural rights that the individual cannot 
effectively secure in a state of nature. 

Direct attention to the questions in the 4 What do you 
think?” section on p. 6. Have students work individually 
or with a study partner to develop responses to the 
questions. At the conclusion, have students share their 
responses with the class. 



G. Concluding the Lesson 

To conclude the lesson, ask students to examine the 
photo on p. 2 and to respond to the question in the 
caption: Did the end of white rule in South Africa in 1993 
result in a state of nature? Why or why not? Can students 
think of situations or rebellions where the people of a 
country might have reverted to a hypothetical state of 
nature, i.e., an absence of government. 

Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 6 of the 
text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 2. Ask students to describe 
the extent to which they accomplished the objectives of 
the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Ask students to collect clippings from newspapers 
and periodicals that contain examples of the United 
States government, or the governments of other 
nations, protecting or violating citizens’ basic rights 
to life, liberty, and property. 

2. Ask students to gather biographical information 
about John Locke or other Enlightenment thinkers 
such as Montesquieu, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
David Hume and report their finding to the class. 

3. Ask student to read about Thomas Hobbes and 
compare his view of the state of nature with John 
Locke’s. Students may be asked to do this by writing 
an intellectual dialogue between the two political 
thinkers. 
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LESSON 2: How Does Government Secure Natural Rights? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson describes the Founders 5 ideas about what 
kind of government is most likely to protect the basic 
rights of people. Students learn to distinguish between 
limited and unlimited government, and develop their 
understanding of concepts such as constitution, and 
constitutional government. Students also learn that 
while all nations have constitutions, not all nations have 
constitutional governments. The essential charac- 
teristics that differentiate constitutional government 
from autocratic or dictatorial government include the 
idea that in a constitutional government the powers of 
a person or group in government are limited by a set of 
laws and/or established customs (a constitution) which 
must be obeyed. The constitution is a form of higher 
law that: (1) sets forth the basic rights of citizens to life, 
liberty, and property; (2) establishes the responsibility 
of the government to protect those rights; (3) 
establishes limitations on how those in government 
may use their power; (4) establishes the principle of a 
private domain; and (5) may not be changed without 
the widespread consent of the citizens. 

During the lesson, students learn how a constitutional 
government protects natural rights and how 
constitutional governments can be organized to prevent 
the abuse of power, including a system of distributed 
and shared powers and checks and balances. During 



the first critical thinking exercise, students explore 
ideas related to key questions about the purpose of 
government and the source of governmental 
authority. In the second exercise students examine 
selections from writings by the Founders which 
illustrate why the Founders feared the abuse of power 
by government. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1 . explain the concepts of constitution and constitutional 
government 

2. explain the essential characteristics of constitutional 
governments that differentiate them from autocratic or 
dictatorial governments 

3. explain the essential characteristics of a constitution 
or higher law 

4. explain how the Founders 5 fear of abuse of power 
by government may have motivated them to 
establish a constitutional government 

Preparation/ Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 7-12 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students to suppose that they are dissatisfied with 
living in a state of nature. They and others agree to a 
social contract and the creation of a government to 
protect their natural rights. What kind of government 
might they create? What authority, or powers, might they 
assign to their government in order that it provide equal 
protection for the rights of everyone? How will the 
persons selected to run the government know what their 
authority is? How might the citizens protect themselves 
so that the government they create does not itself violate 
the rights it is designed to protect? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson 55 on p. 7 of 
the text, post the ‘Terms to Know 55 on the board. Review 
with the class what students should be able to do at the 
completion of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of 
Lesson. 55 Review the vocabulary items listed on the 
board and remind student to take special note of these 
terms as they study the material in the lesson. 



B. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Examining Government Protection 
of the Basic Rights of the People 

During the critical thinking exercise, “Examining 
Government Protection of the Basic Rights of the 
People 55 on p. 7, the class explores several more questions 
related to deciding what kind of government to create. In 
Lesson 1 students learned some of John Locke’s ideas 
about the purpose of government. When introducing this 
exercise, encourage students to explore some of their 
own ideas about what they think the purpose of 
government should be. 

Divide the class into groups of five students. Review the 
instructions for completing the exercise and the three 
questions the groups are to explore. Students should 
understand that designing and establishing a government 
to provide equal protection for the rights of everyone is 
not an easy task. Allow adequate time for the groups to 
complete their work. At the conclusion, have the groups 
share their ideas with the class. 
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C. Reading and Discussion 

How do your answers compare 
with those of John Locke? 

Have the class read “How do your answers compare with 
those of John Locke?” on pp. 7-8 of the text. Then have 
students compare their responses to the questions in the 
critical thinking exercise with John Locke’s answers 
listed in this narrative. Discuss with the class how people 
give their consent to be governed, focusing on explicit 
and implicit consent. What do students think Locke 
meant when he talked about a right to revolution? 
Direct attention to the illustration on p. 8. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Under what 
circumstances would Locke agree that people have the 
right to take up arms against an established government? 
Do students think that there are other ways to deal with 
bad government? 

D. Reading and Discussion 

How do Americans express 
consent to their government? 

Have the class read “How do Americans express their 
consent to their government?” on p. 8 of the text. Discuss 
with the class how Americans in 1787 gave explicit 
consent to their new government by ratifying the 
Constitution. Naturalized citizens also give explicit 
consent when they take the oath of citizenship. Ask 
students how native-born citizens affirm their consent. 
Students may cite examples listed in the text, but 
encourage them to think of additional examples of their 
own such as obeying the laws and availing themselves 
of the services government provides. 

E. Reading and Discussion 
What is constitutional government? 

Have the class read ‘"What is constitutional govern- 
ment?” on p. 8 of the text. During the discussion, check 
that students have learned to distinguish between limited 
and unlimited government and that students can cite 
examples of the types of unlimited governments 
(dictatorship, totalitarianism, etc.) that might exist. Ask 
them to cite specific examples of historical and 
contemporary governments in the world that have 
exercised unlimited power over the people. Check that 
students understand the definition of constitutional 
government, that is, the powers of the government are 
limited by a set of laws and customs called a 
constitution. The term “constitution” is defined in the 
next section. Help students make the connection between 
the natural rights philosophy, the Founders 5 historical 
experience, and constitutional government. Discuss with 
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the class why the Founders believed that if the purpose 
of government is to protect natural rights, that 
government would have to be a constitutional 
government. 

F. Reading and Discussion 
What is a constitution? 

Have the class read “What is a constitution?” on pp. 8-9 
of the text. Check that students understand the definition 
of the term constitution. Ask students to cite examples 
of the types of questions a constitution should answer 
concerning the relationship between the government and 
its citizens. Be sure that students understand that if a 
constitution provides for unlimited power or does not 
contain ways to limit the powers of government, it does 
not form the basis for a constitutional government. You 
may want to explain, as one example, that the former 
Soviet Union had a lengthy constitution which did not 
limit the power of government. You may want to ask 
students to cite other examples of nations with 
constitutions that do not form the basis of constitutional 
government. At the conclusion, stress that a constitution 
is a form of higher or fundamental law that everyone 
must obey, including those in power. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 8. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Are all 
governments with written constitutions constitutional 
governments? Why? 

G. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Founders characterize higher law? 

Have the class read “How did the Founders characterize 
higher law?” on p. 9 of the text. Ask students to explain 
the characteristics of a constitution or higher law. 
Record their responses on the board. Their responses 
should include: 

■ sets forth the basic rights of citizens to life, liberty, 
and property 

■ establishes the responsibility of government to 
protect those rights 

■ establishes limitations on how those in government 
may use their power 

■ establishes the principle of a private domain 

■ can only be changed with the widespread consent of 
the citizens, and according to established and well- 
known procedures 

Check that students can relate the characteristics of a 
constitution or higher law to the ideas ofthe natural rights 
philosophers and the concept of constitutional 
government. Discuss with the class how a constitution 
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limits the power of those in government with regard to 
citizens 5 rights and responsibilities, distribution of 
resources, and control of conflict. Ask students to offer 
examples of limits on the power of our government. 
Check that students understand the concept of a private 
domain and ask them to cite examples of areas of 
citizens 5 lives in which our government cannot interfere. 
Direct attention to the illustration on p. 9. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How does the 
principle of private domain protect you from government 
interference? 

Finally, you may want to briefly explain the procedures 
provided for amending the Constitution of the United 
States as a means of illustrating the last characteristic of 
a constitution or higher law. Why might the class think 
it important to have wide-spread consent and established 
procedures for changing the Constitution? 

Direct attention to the “What do you think? 55 section at 
the end of the reading selection. You may want to use 
these questions for general class discussion. As an 
alternative, you may want to divide the class into small 
groups, have the groups develop responses, and then 
share their responses with the class. 

H. Reading and Discussion 

How does constitutional government 
protect natural rights? 

Have the class read “How does constitutional government 
protect natural rights? 55 on p. 9. During the discussion, 
check that students understand that a constitutional 
government establishes both legal protection and 
organizational protection for the rights of citizens. Help 
students clarify how legal and organizational protections 
can be used to assure the rights of citizens. 

I. Reading and Discussion 

How can constitutional governments be 
organized to prevent the abuse of power? 

Have the class read “How can constitutional governments 
be organized to prevent the abuse of power? 55 on p. 10. 
During the discussion, check that students understand that 
the organizational protections in the Constitution include 
distribution and sharing of power among the three branches 
of the national government. Check that students 
(1) understand the concept of checks and balances, (2) can 
cite examples of checks and balances, and (3) can explain 
what the Founders thought were the advantages of a system 
of checks and balances. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 10. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Does a system 
of checks and balances guarantee that power will not be 
abused? 



J. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Examining Why the Founders Feared 
the Abuse of Power by Government 

Divide the class into small groups of five students to 
complete the critical thinking exercise “Examining Why 
the Founders Feared the Abuse of Power by 
Government 55 onp. 10. The exercise includes quotations 
from Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, and 
George Mason expressing their views about human 
nature and why they greatly feared the possible abuse of 
power by government. Read the directions for 
completing the exercise with the class. Allow adequate 
time for the groups to develop responses to the questions. 
At the conclusion, have the groups share their responses 
with the class. 

K. Reading and Discussion 

What kinds of governments may 
be constitutional governments? 

Have the class read “What kinds of governments may be 
constitutional governments? 55 on pp. 10-11 of the text. 
During the discussion stress that constitutional 
governments may take many forms, including 
monarchies, republics, and democracies. 

L. Reading and Discussion 

What alternative models of government 
could the Founders choose from? 

Have the class read <c What alternative models of 
government could the Founders choose from? 55 on pp. 
11-12. During the discussion, check that students 
understand the concepts republic and democracy. 
Stress that the Founders were familiar with both models 
of government from their knowledge of history and from 
their own experience in the colonies. During the 
discussion check that students can define the term 
republican government by citing the following 
characteristics: (1) government is devoted to promoting 
the common good; (2) all or most of the citizens share 
political authority; and (3) political authority is exercised 
through elected representatives of the people. Direct 
attention to the illustration on p. 11. Ask students to 
respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
Founders 5 knowledge of ancient Rome shape their views 
about government? 

M. Concluding the Lesson 

To conclude the lesson, conduct a general class 
discussion using the questions in the <c What do you 
think? 55 section on p. 12 of the text. 
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Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 12 of 
the text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 7. Ask students to describe 
the extent to which they accomplished the objectives of 
the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1. Select students to prepare and present reports on 
countries in the world which have constitutional 
governments. 



2. Select several students to prepare and present reports 
on practices of the British government which are a 
part of its unwritten constitution. 

3 . Select several students to prepare and present reports 
on Adolf Hitler’s early years of power during which 
he overturned the German Constitution. The reports 
should emphasize the specific steps by which 
constitutional procedures were abolished. 

4. Lead a class discussion on the following quote by 
Judge Learned Hand: “Liberty lies in the hearts of 
men and women: when it dies there, no court can ever 
do much to help it. While it lies there, it needs no 
constitution, no law, no court to save it.” 
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LESSON 3: What Did the Founders Learn about Republican 
Government from the Ancient World? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson introduces the concept of republican 
government, that is, the theory that the best kind of 
society is one that promotes the common good instead 
of the interests of only one class of citizens. Students 
learn how the Founders were influenced by the example 
of the Roman Republic. Students learn the four basic 
ideas of classical republicanism: (1) a republic is 
devoted to the common good of the state; (2) citizens 
must possess civic virtue, that is, they must put the 
common good above their personal interests; (3) 
citizens must be raised in a manner that develops the 
right civic habits, that is, citizens must be taught to be 
virtuous by moral education; and (4) a republican 
government functions best in small communities — a 
great degree of diversity should not be tolerated if 
people are to know and care for each other and their 
common good. These ideas played a large role in the 
deliberations of the Founders. 

During the lesson, students examine the basic ideas 
underlying a republican government developed by 
Montesquieu, a French philosopher whose writings 
were highly regarded by the Founders. Students learn 
that Monstesquieu believed that a republican 
government must be a mixed government, that is, a 
government in which all the classes of society shared 
power. This was the only form of government, 
philosophers argued, that would achieve the common 
good rather than the welfare of one particular class or 
group. Finally, students leam how James Madison 
adapted the classical idea of republicanism to meet the 
needs of government in eighteenth-century America 



and the role of republicanism in the establishment of 
our constitutional system. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1. describe the major characteristics of republican 
government as exemplified by the Roman Republic 
and as discussed by Montesquieu 

2. demonstrate an understanding of civic virtue and 
why it was thought to be important 

3 . explain in their own terms Montesquieu J s argument 
about the importance and value of mixed 
government 

4. explain how James Madison adapted the ideas of 
classical republicanism to meet the needs of 
government in America 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 13-18 

Optional. Photographs of key government buildings in 
Washington D.C. which illustrate the ancient Greek 
and Roman style of architecture and a illustration of the 
statue of George Washington dressed in a toga. 

Optional. Chart paper and markers 

Optional. Invite a community resource person such as 
a political science professor to discuss the ideas of 
republicanism and constitutionalism with the class. 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 1 3 of the text. Ask 
students to respond to the question in the caption: How 
does the architectural style of some government 
buildings symbolize the influence of ancient Greece and 
Rome on the Founders? If you have collected additional 
illustrations of key buildings in Washington D.C., share 
them with the class. 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 13, 
post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board . Review with the 
class what they should be able to do at the completion of 
the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of Lesson.” 



Review the vocabulary items listed on the board and 
remind students to take special note of these terms as they 
study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

What ideas about government did the Founders 
find in classical republicanism? 

Have the class read “What ideas about government did 
the Founders find in classical republicanism?” on pp. 
13-15 of the text. Ask students what impressed the 
Founders about the Roman Republic and what lessons 
they learned from its example. Ask students to speculate 
why Americans in the eighteenth century might have 
thought the example of the Roman Republic applied to 
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them, i.e., did they think that Americans at that time 
possessed many of the characteristics attributed to the 
ancient Romans? 

During class discussion, check that students can define 
the term classical republicanism, that is, the theory that 
the best kind of society is one that promotes the common 
good instead of the interest of only one class of citizens. 
Check that students can define the term common good, 
that is, what is best for the entire society. Ask students to 
identify and describe the desirable characteristics 
citizens in a classical republic should possess: 

(1) civic virtue which causes citizens to participate fully 
in their government, promoting the common good 
rather than personal interests such as making money, 
caring for families, traveling, and reading or thinking 
about things that have nothing to do with government. 
Classical republics often limited individual rights 
such as privacy, freedom of belief, and nonpolitical 
expression. 

(2) moral education through which citizens are taught 
to be virtuous. Civic virtue is not something that 
comes automatically to people. Children must be 
raised in a manner that develops the right habits, such 
as courage, self-control, and fairness. They should 
learn the importance of political debate and military 
service. 

(3) small, uniform communities where people are not 
very different in their wealth, moral beliefs, or ways 
of life. Government works best in a small community 
where people know and care for each other and the 
common good. If people differ greatly, they divide 
into factions more concerned with their own interest 
than with the common good. 



To summarize this section of the reading, direct attention 
to the illustrations on pp. 14 and 15. Ask students to 
respond to the questions in the captions: (1) Why did 
classical republicans believe that republican government 
could only work in small, uniform communities? (2) Is 
civic virtue as important in America today as it was in 
ancient Rome? Why? Why not? (3) Do all Americans 
have an obligation to practice civic virtue? Why? 

Direct attention to the questions in the ‘What do you 
think?” section on p. 15. Encourage students to express 
their ideas in response to each of the questions in this 
section. If time permits, you may want students to work 
with a study partner to develop responses to each 
question. If so, have the students share their responses 
with the class. 

C. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Understanding the Differences between the Natural 
Rights Philosophy and Classical Republicanism 

Have students work individually, with a study partner, 
or in small groups to complete the critical thinking 
exercise, “Understanding the Differences between the 
Natural Rights Philosophy and Classical Repub- 
licanism,” on pp. 15-16 of the text. The activities of the 
exercise engage students in comparing and contrasting 
differing views of individual rights, the purpose of 
government, and the role of the citizen in government. 
Read the directions for completing the exercise with the 
class and review each of the questions in the exercise. 
Distribute chart paper and markers to each group. Allow 
adequate time for students to complete the exercise. 
Listed on the chart on the next page are items students 
might include in their own charts. 
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Natural Rights Philosophy 


Classical Republicanism 


1 . Stressed the rights of the individual to life, liberty, and property 


1 . Stressed promoting the common good above the rights of the 
individual 


2. Stressed that human nature is such that individual behavior is 
motivated by self-interest 


2. Stressed that individuals should be motivated by civic virtue 


3. Stressed that society is a collection of individuals, each sharing 
the same right to pursue his or her own welfare 


3. Limited individual rights to privacy, belief, expression, and 
opportunities to read, think, and earn money. If people had 
freedom to do such things, they might stop being reliable and 
fully dedicated to the common good 


4. Stressed that people’s opportunities should not be limited by the 
situation or group into which they are bom 


4. Discouraged diversity of beliefs, wealth, and ways of life. 
Stressed small communities where people know and care for 
each other. Discouraged citizens from traveling, earning money, 
and reading and thinking about things that had nothing to do 
with their government. 


5. Stressed that the main purpose of government should be to 
protect natural rights. The state existed to serve the interests of 
the individual 


5. Stressed avoiding the formation of factions or interest groups 
that might endanger the common good. Stressed that citizens 
should participate fully in the government to promote the 
common good 


6. To preserve natural rights, governments guarantee specific 
rights, such as civil rights (freedom of conscience and privacy) 
and political rights (vote, run for office) 


6. Stressed the importance of political rights such as voting, 
expressing ideas and opinions about government, and serving 
in public office 



At the conclusion of the exercise, ask students to share their work with the class. 



D. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Founders think a government should 
be organized to promote the common good? 

Have the class read cc How did the Founders think a 
government should be organized to promote the common 
good? on p. 16 of the text Ask students to explain how 
a republican government should be organized according 
to Montesquieu and why it should be organized that way. 
During the discussion, check that students understand 
that Montesquieu advocated dividing and balancing the 
powers of government among the classes of society. This 
was the best way to enhance the common good and to 
ensure that the government would not be dominated by 
a single group. Ask students to explain the concept of a 
mixed government. You might also ask students to 
speculate on what might be some problems in trying to 
establish the mixed government described by 
Montesquieu (a government that combined royalty, 
nobility, and commons) in eighteenth-century America. 
Direct attention to the illustration on p. 16. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: What important 
contribution did Montesquieu make to the Founders’ 
ideas about government? 



E. Reading and Discussion 

What were some problems in transferring the ideas of 
classical republicanism to eighteenth-century America? 

Have the class read 4c What were some problems in 
transferring the ideas of classical republicanism to 
eighteenth-century America?” on p. 16 of the text. 
During the discussion of this material, direct students to 
the responses they generated during the critical exercise 
earlier in the lesson. 

F. Reading and Discussion 

How did James Madison refine the 
ideas of classical republicanism? 

Have the class read “How did James Madison refine the 
ideas of classical republicanism?” on p. 17. Have 
students discuss how James Madison refined the notion 
of republicanism for a large and diverse nation by 
distinguishing between a democracy and a republic. 
Have students identify the problems, as Madison saw 
them, of trying to establish a republic in America. 
Students might refer to the charts they created during the 
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critical thinking exercise to compare their responses with 
those of James Madison. Have the students explain how 
Madison reconciled the differences between the natural 
rights philosophy and classical republicanism. Ask the 
students how Madison’s definition of a republic as a 
representative democracy might have solved some of 
the problems of having a republican government in a 
large and diverse nation. Finally have the students 
speculate about why the Founders thought a written 
constitution was necessary for a republican government. 

G. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Founders adapt the ideal of 
civic virtue to the American republic? 

Have the class read “How did the Founders adapt the 
ideal of civic virtue to the American republic?” on pp. 
17-18 of the text. Students should understand that James 
Madison accepted the natural rights view that people are 
primarily motivated by self-interest. Madison argued 
that if each person were free to pursue his or her 
economic self-interest, each would contribute to the 
general prosperity of the nation and thereby to the 
common good. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 17. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Were the 
Founders more representative of the ideas of the natural 
rights philosophy or classical republicanism? Why? 

Madison realized that as people pursue their self-interest, 
they sometimes act against the interests of others and 
against the common good. He argued that people should 
possess the quality of civic virtue, but at die same time 
government should guard against those who did not by 
creating a constitution that included separation of powers 
and checks and balances. 



Direct attention to the illustration on p. 18. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Why did James 
Madison favor a constitution that limited the power of 
government? 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 18. Ask the class to respond to the questions in this 
section. You may want to assign students to work in 
small groups to develop responses to individual 
questions or to the entire set of questions included in this 
section. If so, have the students share their responses with 
the class. 

H. Concluding the Lesson 

Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 18 of 
the text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 13. Ask students to 
describe the extent to which they accomplished the 
objectives of the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1. Ask students to bring to class excerpts from 
newspapers describing recent governmental actions. 
Ask students to state whether each action promotes 
the common good and why. 

2. Have students write a short essay on Montesquieu in 
which they explain his political philosophy in more 
detail. 

3. Select two groups of three or five students to debate 
whether Americans today possess the civic virtue the 
Founders admired. They should be prepared with 
examples to support their positions. 
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LESSON 4: How Did Modern Ideas of Individual Rights Develop? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson illustrates how ideas about rights developed 
throughout history and examines the influence of these 
developments on the Founders. Students learn that the 
Founders were heirs to the millennia-old Judeo- 
Christian tradition which emphasizes the special place 
humanity occupies in creation. Though of different 
faiths within this tradition — and some skeptical of 
certain religious doctrines — most of the Founders had 
grown up in a religious environment and were familiar 
with the teachings of the Bible. During the reading and 
discussion exercises in the lesson, students will learn 
the ideas about rights held during the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation. Students will 
examine how the religious, economic, and political 
changes which followed led to a greater emphasis on 
individual rights. Students will also examine how the 
rise of the nation-state, the rise of capitalism, and the 
Age of Enlightenment influenced the Founders’ beliefs 
about rights. 



Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 

able to 

1. explain the ideas about rights that predominated 
during the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
Reformation 

2. explain the difference between the rights of 
individuals and the rights of groups 

3. explain how the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
rise of the nation-state, and the rise of capitalism 
contributed to the growth of individual rights 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 19-25 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students what aspects of contemporary life influence 
the way Americans today think about rights. In what way 
might the historical time period in which people live 
influence their thinking about government and rights? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 19 of 
the text, post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board. Review 
with the class what students should be able to do at the 
completion of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of 
Lesson.” Review the vocabulary items listed on the 
board and remind students to take special note of these 
terms as they study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Judeo-Christian heritage contribute to 
the Founders’ understanding of human rights? 

Have the class read “How did the Judeo-Christian 
heritage contribute to the Founders’ understanding of 
human rights?” on pp. 19-20 of the text. During class 
discussion of the material, check that students 
understand the meaning of Judeo-Christian heritage 
and can identify some of the religious beliefs and moral 
principles which the Founders thought beneficial to 
developing civic virtue and promoting the common 
good. Discuss how these beliefs might have strengthened 
the Founders’ commitment to the ideals of justice, 
liberty, and individual rights. 
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C. Reading and Discussion 

What were the concepts of the individual 
and society during the Middle ages? 

Have the class read “What were the concepts of the 
individual and society during the Middle Ages?” on pp. 
20-21 of the text. During the discussion, stress that 
medieval society was based on the ideas of unity, social 
harmony, and other-worldliness. People defined their 
allegiance as belonging to (1) their local community and 
(2) to Christendom united in one “universal” church. 
Students should also understand that in medieval society: 
(1) classes and groups were divided, such as royalty, 
nobility, clergy, tradesmen, etc.; (2) classes and groups 
were hierarchical, that is, they were ranked from most 
important to least important and there was no equality 
among them; (3) the individual’s role was defined by his 
or her membership in a class or group and there was little 
chance of rising above the group into which one had been 
bom; and (4) rights were seen as privileges belonging to 
particular groups in society. 

To summarize this section of the reading, direct attention 
to the illustrations on pp. 20 and 21. Ask students to 
respond to the questions in the captions: (1) How were a 
person’s rights and responsibilities determined in the 
Middle Ages? (2) Why did the Popes and the church 
attain such important status in the Middle Ages? (3) How 
were people’s understanding of rights shaped by the 
economic and social structure of the Middle Ages? 




Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 21. Ask students to respond to the questions in this 
section. You may want to have students work 
individually or in small groups to develop their 
responses. At the conclusion, have the students share 
their responses with the class. 

D. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Renaissance contribute to 
the development of individual rights? 

Have the class read “How did the Renaissance contribute 
to the development of individual rights?” on p. 21 of the 
text. During die discussion check that students can define 
the term Renaissance and can describe key features of 
this historical period. Stress that economic and 
intellectual pursuits during the Renaissance led to an 
increased interest in the rights of individuals and 
contributed to a reexamination of the individual’s 
relationship to religious institutions and governments. 

Direct attention to the illustrations on p. 22. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did 
Michelangelo’s statue of David and changes in 
technology reflect changes in thinking that occurred in 
the Renaissance? 

E. Reading and Discussion 

How did the Protestant Reformation 
advance the cause of individual rights? 

Have the class read ‘How did the Protestant Reformation 
advance the cause of individual rights?” on p. 22 of the 
text. During the discussion check that students can 
identify the characteristics of the Reformation. Stress 
that during this historical period there was an increased 
emphasis on the importance of the individual and his or 
her equality in the eyes of God. The ideas which emerged 
during the Reformation ultimately posed a threat to all 
established institutions and authority. 

F. Reading and Discussion 

What caused the rise of modern nation-states? 

Have the class read “What caused the rise of modem 
nation-states?” on p. 23 of the text. During the 
discussion, help students understand that the rise of the 
nation-state occurred rather recently in historical terms. 
The importance of the emergence of the nation-state is 
that it caused people to think of themselves as citizens of 
a particular state or country and that, as citizens, they 
possessed public rights and duties. Thus, people began 
to focus on the question of what kind of government 
would be best for these states. The modem state also 
brought with it national legal systems and representative 
institutions of government. 



G. Reading and Discussion 

What was the new economic system of capitalism? 

Have the class read “What was the new economic system 
of capitalism?” onp. 23 ofthetext. During the discussion 
check that students can define the term capitalism and 
can describe key features of this economic system. Stress 
that under capitalism people gained more freedom to 
choose their occupation and own businesses and 
property. Capitalism encouraged people to gain property 
and improve their positions in society. As a result, 
political and economic power shifted to a newly 
developed middle class of successful citizens. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 23. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the emergence of the 
modem nation-state make the rise of capitalism 
possible? 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 24. Ask students to respond to the questions in this 
section. You may want to have students work 
individually or in small groups to develop their 
responses. If so, have them share their responses with the 
class. 

Optional instructional activity. You may want to 
have students illustrate what they have learned about 
the development of individual rights described in this 
lesson by having the class create a timeline similar to 
the one in the introduction to Unit One on p. 1 of the 
text. If so, divide the class into seven groups and assign 
each group one of the following: (1) Roman Republic 
(previous lesson), (2) Middle Ages, (3) Renaissance, 
(4) Reformation, (5) rise of the modem nation-state, 
(6) rise of capitalism, and (7) Age of Enlightenment. 
Distribute to each group a sheet of chart paper and 
markers. At the top of the sheet have the group identify 
their assigned era. On the top half of the sheet have 
them describe key features of the period. On the lower 
half ask them to list the influence the period had on the 
development of individual rights. Have each group 
share their work with the class. 

H. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Understanding the Effects of the Renaissance 
and Reformation on Ideas about Rights 

Divide the class into groups of five students to complete 
the critical thinking exercise, “Understanding the Effects 
of the Renaissance and Reformation on Ideas about 
Rights,” on p. 24 of the text. The exercise engages 
students in analyzing each of the historical periods 
described in the text so that they better understand the 
evolution of thinking about the role of the individual in 
society and individual rights. Review with the class the 
instructions for completing the exercise and the 
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questions in this section. Allow adequate time for 
students to complete their work. At the conclusion have 
students share their responses with the class. The chart 
below illustrates some possible responses students might 
give to question #1 in the exercise. 



Historical period 


Ideas about the individual 
and individual rights 


Middle Ages 


Stressed harmony between the individual and 
society 

Individual existed for the good of society and 
each person's role was defined by membership in 
a group 

Rights and duties were defined in terms of the 
group. Rights were seen as privileges belonging 
to particular groups 

No concept of "natural" rights belonging to all the 
people. Few individual rights 


Renaissance 


In many areas of life, emphasis was placed on 
the individual rather than the group into which that 
individual had been born 

Increased interest in the rights of individuals 

Individuals began to reexamine their relationship 
to religious institutions and governments 


Reformation 


Emphasized the direct relationship between the 
individual believer and God, leading to the 
increased importance of the individual 

Encouraged freedom of conscience 

All individuals seen as equals in the eyes of God 

Each person was to be respected and held 
accountable as an individual 


Rise of Nation-State 


People began to think of themselves as citizens 
of a particular state 

Citizens possessed both public rights and public 
duties 


Rise of Capitalism 


People gained freedom to choose their 
occupations, start businesses, and own property 

People had more control over their lives 

People began to pay more attention to their 
private interests than to the common good 



Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 24. Ask the class to respond to the questions in this 
section. You may want to do this as a whole class 
discussion, assign questions individually, or assign them 
to small groups. If students work individually or in small 
groups, have them share their responses with the class. 

I. Reading and Discussion 
What was the Age of Enlightenment? 

Have the class read “What was the Age of 
Enlightenment?” on pp. 24-25 of the text. During the 
discussion check that students understand that the Age 
of Enlightenment (or Age of Reason) was an intellectual 
movement that celebrated human reason and sought to 
realize human potential in all areas of endeavor. Stress 
that it was during this period that people began to apply 
the methods of scientific thinking to the study of society 
and politics. The Founders belonged to die Age of 
Reason from which the natural rights philosophy 
emerged. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 24. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did 
increased interest in scientific study relate to the 
development of the natural rights philosophy? 

J. Concluding the Lesson 

Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 25 of 
the text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 19. Ask students to 
describe the extent to which they accomplished the 
objectives of the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Have students create a series of cartoons to illustrate 
ideas about individual rights and responsibilities 
during the historical periods discussed in the lesson. 

2. Have students monitor the newspapers or their 
television viewing during the next several days to find 
examples of how other societies view the individual 
and individual rights. 
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LESSON 5: What Were the British Origins of American 
Constitutionalism? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson describes how the basic rights of 
Englishmen were established and why such rights 
were important to the American colonists. As loyal 
subjects of the British Crown, the Founders enjoyed 
the rights to trial by jury, security in one’s home from 
unlawful entry, and no taxation without consent. 
These rights were established by custom and became 
part of English common law. During the lesson, 
students leam about the early origins of English 
government and how the monarchy gradually 
consolidated its power over the institutions of 
government. Students leam that under the system of 
feudalism there emerged an emphasis on contracts 
between lords and vassals which included mutual 
rights and responsibilities. Students leam how 
conflicts between the king and the nobility resulted 
in the Magna Carta which established three basic 
principles: (1) the rule of law; (2) that basic rights 
may not be denied by government; and, (3) that 
government should be based on an agreement, or 
contract, between the ruler and the people. To 
reinforce the importance of the Magna Carta and the 
origins of constitutional government, students 
complete a critical thinking exercise in which they 



examine two articles from the Magna Carta to evaluate 
how the Great Charter limits the power of the 
monarchy. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1. explain the development of individual rights in 
British history and the significance of the rights of 
Englishmen and of the Magna Carta 

2 . explain the basic ideas about rights and government 
contained in the Magna Carta 

3. explain what values and interests are protected by 
the specific rights discussed in the Magna Carta 

4. evaluate the importance of specific rights 
enumerated in the Magna Carta and how those 
rights placed limitations on the power of the king 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 26-29 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students to think of their earlier years as young 
children. In what ways might their families, their 
teachers, and their childhood experiences influence the 
way they think and behave today? (This might not be a 
pretty picture!) Remind students that the American 
colonial period lasted 150 years. Why might they think 
it important to examine how the English government 
developed and evolved? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 26, 
post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board. Review with the 
class what students should be able to do at the completion 
of the lesson, as explained in the- “Purpose of Lesson.” 
Review the vocabulary items listed on the board and 
remind students to take special note ofthese terms as they 
study the material in the lesson. 



B. Reading and Discussion 
How did English government begin? 

Have the class read “How did English government 
begin?” on p. 26 of the text. From this section students 
should understand that the authority of the English 
monarch emerged from early tribal conflicts among 
various groups living on the island. With the arrival of 
Christianity, the monarch’s power was seen as “anointed 
by God” and all the people became subject to his or her 
rule. Because of the large size of the territory the 
monarch governed, local areas were allowed generally 
to tend to their own affairs according to local custom. 

C. Reading and Discussion 
What was feudalism? 

Direct attention to the timeline in the introduction to Unit 
One on p. 1 of the text. Help students establish a sense 
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of the chronology for the historical events described in 
this lesson. Have the class read “What was feudalism?” 
on pp. 26-27 of the text. During the discussion students 
should be able to describe the Norman Invasion of 1066 
and with this event the arrival of feudalism. Check that 
students can define the term feudalism, that is, a form of 
political organization in which a lord gave land and 
protection to other men in return for their personal 
allegiance and for military and other services. Feudalism 
was a system of vassalage in which the lord guaranteed 
protection in exchange for service and loyalty. The key 
point students should learn from this section is that feudaJ 
government was based on agreements, or contracts, 
between the lord and his vassals that included the mutual 
rights and responsibilities of the parties. This system 
introduced the ideas of government based on contracts 
and is likely the origin of the idea of constitutional 
government. 

To summarize the ideas in this section, direct attention 
to the illustrations on pp. 26 and 27. Ask students to 
respond to the questions in the captions. (1) How did 
feudalism change power relationships between people? 
(2) How did feudalism change the way people were 
governed? 



D. Reading and Discussion 

What do we mean by the “rights of Englishmen”? 

Have the class read ‘What do we mean by the ‘rights of 
Englishmen’?” on p. 27 of the student text. During the 
discussion check that students understand the term 
rights of Englishmen as being fundamental rights that 
could not be changed and which all subjects of the 
monarch were believed to possess. These rights 
included: (1) trial by jury, (2) security in one’s home 
from unlawful entry, and (3) no taxation without consent. 
These rights evolved from custom and ultimately were 
confirmed by royal charters and became part of English 
common law. Help students understand the term 
common law, which consists of accumulated legal 
opinions arising out of specific court cases which provide 
precedent for future judgments. The English common 
law became the basis for the American legal system. 

E. Reading and Discussion 
What is the British constitution? 

Have the class read “What is the British constitution?” 
on pp. 27-28 of the text. During the discussion check that 
students understand that the British constitution is not a 
single document, but rather that it includes the common 
law, acts of Parliament, and other political customs and 



traditions. Three important documents in the British 
constitution include the Magna Carta (1215), the 
Petition of Right (1628) and the English Bill of Rights 
(1689). Stress the evolutionary nature of the British 
constitution, much of it emerging from the struggles 
between the royalty, the nobility, and the church. Check 
that students understand the meaning of the term 
parliament and can explain how the English Parliament 
gradually gained power as a result of the conflicts 
between the Crown and the nobility. The key point for 
students to understand is that these struggles resulted in 
limiting the power of the monarch in order to protect the 
rights of other groups. 

F. Reading and Discussion 

What was the Magna Carta and 
why is it important to us? 

Have the class read “What was the Magna Carta and why 
is it important to us?” on p. 28 of the text. During the 
discussion students should understand that the Magna 
Carta resulted from a struggle between the king and 
nobles because King John attempted to rescind 
customary rights the feudal nobility had traditionally 
enj oyed. Students should be able to define Magna Carta 
as the “Great Charter” which limited the power of the 
king. As an early example of limited government, the 
Magna Carta established several important principles of 
constitutional government: (1) those in power must 
govern according to established rules of law, including 
due process of law; (2) established rights of the 
governed could not be violated; (3) government should 
be based on an agreement, or contract, between the ruler 
and the people to be ruled; and (4) no taxation without 
representation and consent. 

To summarize the reading in this section, direct attention 
to the illustrations on pp. 28 and 29. Ask students to 
respond to the questions in the captions: (1) How did the 
Magna Carta reduce the power of the English monarch? 
(2) Did the Magna Carta protect the rights of all 
Englishmen? Why? 

G. Critical Thinking Exercise 
Analyzing and Evaluating Specific Rights 

To complete the critical thinking exercise, “Analyzing 
and Evaluating Specific Rights” on p. 29, have the 
students work with a study partner or divide the class into 
small groups of five students each. During this exercise 
the class examines two articles from the Magna Carta to 
analyze what rights they protect and to evaluate what 
values and interests they promote. Review with the class 
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the instructions for completing the exercise and the 
questions within the exercise. Allow adequate time for 
students to complete their responses. At the conclusion, 
have the students share their responses with the class. 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 29. You may use these questions to conduct a general 
classroom discussion or assign students to respond to the 
questions individually, with a study partner, or in small 
groups. Have the students share their responses with the 
class. 

H. Concluding the Lesson 

Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 29 of 
the text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 26. Ask students to 
describe the extent to which they accomplished the 
objectives of the lesson. 



Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Ask students to imagine they are reporters observing 
the events at Runnymede in 1 2 1 5 . Have them write a 
news account for a fictional newspaper in which they 
describe the scene, what is happening, who the 
participants are, and what is said. Interviews with 
leaders and bystanders may be included to get 
on-the-scene reactions. 

2. Have students work with a study partner to create a 
list of the pros and cons of having a written 
constitution. Have them share their ideas with the 
class. 

3. Have students monitor newspapers and television 
news broadcasts to find contemporary examples of 
the rule of law, the social contract, basic inviolable 
rights, and representative government. Have the 
students share their findings with the class. 
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LESSON 6: How Did Representative Government Begin in 
England? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson continues to develop understanding about 
the expansion of individual rights in British history, 
with specific focus on the Petition of Right (1628), 
the Habeas Corpus Act (1678), and the English Bill 
of Rights (1689). Students learn how representative 
government developed from conflicts between the 
English monarchy and what was originally an 
advisory council known as Parliament. During the 
prolonged struggle between monarch and advisors, 
Parliament emerged as a representative institution of 
government because English subjects found 
Parliament to be an effective way to voice their 
grievances to the monarch and to limit or check his 
or her power. The monarchs found Parliament to be 
an efficient way to make important laws and to raise 
money. Students learn that the Petition of Right 
confirmed the principle that taxes could be collected 
only with the consent of Parliament and that it 
included a prohibition against requiring people to 
quarter soldiers in their homes. The Habeas Corpus 
Act prohibited the government from using unlawful 
arrest and prolonged imprisonment without trial as a 
weapon against English subjects. The English Bill of 
Rights placed the dominant power of government in 
Parliament, protected subjects from cruel and 
unusual punishments, and established the rights to 
petition the government and to bear arms for personal 



defense. During the critical thinking exercise in the 
lesson, students closely examine the importance of the 
rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1 . explain the origins of representative government in 
British history 

2. explain the development of individual rights in 
British history and the significance of the Petition 
of Right, the Writ of Habeas Corpus, and the English 
Bill of Rights 

3 . explain the basic ideas about rights and government 
contained in the above documents 

4. explain what values and interests are protected by 
the specific rights discussed 

5. evaluate, take, and defend positions on the 
importance of specific rights such as habeas corpus 
and trial by jury and on what limitations, if any, 
should be placed on them 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 30-34 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 30, 
post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board . Review with the 
class what students should be able to do at the completion 
of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of Lesson.” 
Review the vocabulary items listed on the board and 
remind students to take special note of these terms as they 
study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

How did parliamentary government 
in England begin? 

Have the class read “How did parliamentary government 
in England begin?” on pp. 30-31 of the student text. 
During the discussion, remind students that Parliament 



began during the feudal period as an advisory council to 
the monarch. Gradually, membership and the role of 
Parliament expanded to represent the interests of 
different parts of the realm. Students should understand 
that Parliament is divided into two houses, House of 
Lords and House of Commons, each representing the 
interests of different classes in English society. Students 
should also understand that English subjects as well as 
monarchs found the institution of Parliament to be 
beneficial: (1) English subjects found that in Parliament 
they could both voice their grievances and limit the 
authority of the monarch, and (2) the monarch found 
Parliament an effective way to enact laws and raise 
revenue. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 30. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
English Parliament come to represent the interests of 
more people? 
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C. Reading and Discussion 

How did the struggles between the English kings 
and their subjects develop the British constitution? 

Have the class read “How did the struggles between the 
English kings and their subjects develop the British 
constitution?” on p. 31 of the text. During the discussion, 
help students understand that the struggles between the 
monarch and Parliament centered on a key issue: 
whether the monarch could exercise power 

independently of established law and of parliamentary 
consent, or whether the monarch must govern through 
Parliament and accept the supremacy of Parliament to 
make laws. Resolution of this issue ultimately required 
several confrontations between king and Parliament, 
beginning with Runnymede and including a civil war and 
the Glorious Revolution. 

D. Reading and Discussion 
What was the Petition of Right? 

Have the class read ‘What was the Petition of Right?” 
on p. 3 1 of the text. During the discussion stress that the 
Petition of Right was the culmination of a confrontation 
between King Charles I and Parliament over money. 
Charles sent a naval expedition in support of the French 
Protestants, or Huguenots, against their Catholic ruler. 
Additionally, Charles wanted to launch an expansion of 
English colonies in North America and in the Far East. 
When Charles refused to accept Parliament’s conditions 
for approving the finances, he tried to collect the money 
directly from his subjects. Those who refused to pay 
were imprisoned or drafted for the army. Because 
Charles was short of funds to build barracks for the new 
draftees, he demanded that they be quartered in civilian 
homes. To enforce his demands, Charles declared 
martial law. The response of Parliament was to draw up 
the Petition of Right to force Charles to recognize the 
illegality of his acts. Students should understand that the 
Petition of Right confirmed the principle thattaxes could 
only be raised with the consent of Parliament and it 
guaranteed other rights such as a prohibition against 
requiring people to quarter soldiers in their homes. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 3 1 . Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
Petition of Right of 1628 strengthen the principle of 
constitutional government? 

E. Reading and Discussion 

What was the connection between the 
Petition of Right and the Magna Carta? 

Have the class read ‘What was the connection between 
the Petition of Right and the Magna Carta?” Students 



should understand that like the Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Right was a confirmation of the fundamental rights 
belonging to all Englishmen. 

F. Reading and Discussion 

Why is habeas corpus such an important right? 

Have the class read ‘Why is habeas corpus such an 
important right?” on pp. 31-32 of the text. During the 
discussion check that students understand the definition 
of the term habeas corpus. Direct attention to the 
illustration on p. 32. Discuss with the class, “Why is the 
right to a writ of habeas corpus so important in protecting 
the rights of a person accused of crimes?” 

G. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Evaluating the Importance of the Rights 
to Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury 

To complete the critical thinking exercise, “Evaluating 
the Importance of the Rights to Habeas Corpus and Trial 
by Jury” on pp. 3 1-32 of the text, divide the class into 
two groups. Assign one group to read section A, Habeas 
Corpus, and the other group to read section B, Trial by 
Jury. Each group should develop responses to the 
questions following their assigned reading selection. To 
increase interaction and the opportunity to participate in 
this exercise, you may want to further subdivide each of 
the two larger groups into groups of five students each. 
Review with the class the instructions for completing the 
exercise and the questions in each reading section. Allow 
adequate time for the groups to complete their work. At 
the conclusion, have the students share their responses 
with the class. 

H. Reading and Discussion 
What led to the English Bill of Rights of 1689? 

Have the class read “What led to the English Bill of 
Rights of 1689?” on p. 33 of the text. During the 
discussion you may want to give students additional 
background information on key events of the Glorious 
Revolution. If so, you may want to share some of the 
following with the class. 

James II was determined to make England a Catholic 
nation by appointing Catholics to high offices in 
violation of the Test Act. James claimed the right to set 
aside the law in certain cases and quickly appointed 
Catholics to head the Irish government, to command the 
navy, and to serve as justices of the peace and mayors. 
When certain Anglican bishops protested, James had 
them arrested and tried for seditious libel. Then James 
called for a close alliance with Louis XIV of France, a 
predominantly Catholic nation. In 1688 a son was bom 
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to James and his second wife, an Italian Catholic. The 
newborn child became first in line to inherit the throne, 
ahead of his adult Protestant half-sister Mary. Members 
of Parliament now worried that England was likely to 
have a succession of Catholic rulers. Thus, negotiations 
began with William of Orange from Holland to secure 
the succession of his wife Mary, James’ daughter, to the 
English throne. When William and his Dutch force 
reached English shores, James II fled to France. 
Parliament declared the throne vacant and agreed that 
William and Mary should be joint sovereigns. Before 
bestowing the crown upon the new monarchs, however, 
William and Mary had to agree to accept a Declaration 
of Rights which Parliament enacted into law as the Bill 
of Rights of 1689. 

I. Reading and Discussion 

What protections did the English 
Bill of Rights include? 

Have the class read ‘What protections did the English 
Bill of Rights include?” on p. 35 of the text. During the 
discussion stress that the English Bill of Rights 
accomplished three important objectives: (1) it placed 
limits on the power of the king; (2) it established 
Parliament as the dominant power of government; and 
(3) it protected the Church of England against a counter 
revolution by James II or his descendants. The English 
Bill of Rights also provided for such traditional rights of 
Englishmen as trial by jury, prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishments, the right to petition the 
government, and the right to bear arms for personal 
defense. Students should note that the English Bill of 
Rights did not establish freedom of religion nor freedom 
of speech and press outside of Parliament. Students 
should be able to explain that the Act of Toleration 
protected freedom of worship for Protestant dissenters, 
and that Roman Catholics were generally left alone to 
practice their faith. The government later repealed the 
law that permitted censorship of printed materials. 

J. Reading and Discussion 

How does the English Bill of Rights 
differ from the U.S. Bill of Rights? 

Have the class read “How does the English Bill of Rights 
differ from the U.S. Bill of Rights?” During the 
discussion students should note several specific 
differences between the two documents. (1) The English 
Bill of Rights was enacted into law by the Parliament, 
and could be changed by Parliament. The U.S. Bill of 
rights was ratified by the people and could be changed 
only with their consent. (2) The English Bill of Rights 
was intended to limit the power of the king and increase 
the power of Parliament. The U.S. Bill of Rights was 



intended to prohibit the federal government from 
violating individual rights of all people and to protect the 
rights of minorities. 

During the discussion it is also important to note that the 
English Bill of Rights reaffirmed several important 
constitutional principles which influenced the Founders: 
(1) rule of law; (2) parliamentary supremacy; and 
(3) government by contract and consent. 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
pp. 33-34. Have students work individually, with astudy 
partner, or in small groups to develop responses to the 
questions in this section. At the conclusion have the 
students share their responses with the class. 

K. Reading and Discussion 

Why did Montesquieu admire 
the British constitution? 

Have the class read ‘Why did Montesquieu admire the 
British constitution?” on p. 34 of the text. Remind 
students what they learned earlier about Montesquieu’s 
ideas about “mixed government.” During the discussion 
ask students to cite specific examples of mixed 
government in the British constitution. 

L. Concluding the Lesson 

To summarize the ideas in this lesson, direct attention to 
the illustration on p. 34. Ask students to respond to the 
question inthe caption: How did the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 and the resulting English Bill of Rights change 
the balance of power between the king and Parliament? 
Have students create a cartoon illustrating the 
importance of one of the rights they learned about in this 
lesson. 

Have students respond to the questions in the 
“Reviewing and Using the Lesson” section on p. 34 of 
the text. Student responses to these questions can provide 
them some measure of how well they learned the 
concepts in this lesson. Finally, have students return to 
the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 30. Ask students to 
describe the extent to which they accomplished the 
objectives of the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1. Have students begin collecting information from 
newspapers, magazines, law journals, and Supreme 
Court reports about contemporary issues concerning 
habeas corpus and trial by jury. They should plan to 
present their finding to the class when procedural due 
process is examined in Unit Four. 
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LESSON 7: What Basic Ideas about Rights and Constitutional 
Government Did Colonial Americans Have? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson examines the social, economic, and 
political differences between colonial America and 
Europe and how those differences shaped the 
Founders 5 beliefs about rights. The colonists enjoyed 
greater economic, social, and political opportunities 
(cheap land, greater demand for labor, greater equality 
of opportunity, free electious, and the rights to trial by 
jury and to petition) than did people in Europe. These 
advantages led the colonists to believe in the 
importance of protecting their rights, especially 
property rights. The American colonies became a fertile 
ground for constitution-making and many experiments 
with limiting the power of government. During the 
lesson students learn that colonial constitutions 
incorporated the basic principles of limited government 
developed in England, such as (1) fundamental rights, 
(2) rule of law, (3) separation of power, (4) checks and 
balances, (5) representative government, and (6) the 
right to vote. The content of the lesson should help 
students to recognize that constitution-building is an 
evolutionary process based on experience as well as on 
philosophical concepts. The two critical thinking 
exercises in the lesson engage students in evaluating 



an original document from the colonial era and in 
evaluating the political status of enslaved African- 
Americans by using the natural rights philosophy. 

Lesson Objectives 

As the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1. explain how the social, economic, and political 
differences between colonial America and Europe 
affected the Founders 5 beliefs about rights 

2. explain the early development of America’s own 
traditions of constitutional government 

3. explain why the American colonists attached 
special importance to such constitutional principles 
as written guarantees of basic rights and 
representative government 

4. evaluate, take, and defend positions on the 
Founders 5 views about property rights 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text pp. 35-4 1 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students to what extent they think the American 
colonists were influenced by constitutional developments 
in Britain. Might the relative isolation of the colonies from 
Britain have influenced the way in which colonial 
Americans thought about government and rights? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 35 of 
the text, postthe “Terms to Know” on the board. Review 
with the class what students should be able to do at the 
completion of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of 
Lesson.” Review the vocabulary items listed on the 
board and remind students to take special note of these 
terms as they study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

How did the colonial settlement of America inspire 
new experiments in constitutional government? 

Have the class read “How did the colonial settlement of 
America inspire new experiments in constitutional 
government?” on p. 35 of the student text. During the 
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discussion help students to recognize that the colonial 
experience lasted more than 150 years. Setders of the 
English colonies brought with them customs, laws, and 
ideas about government. The distance between the 
colonies and England, however, forced the settlers to 
improvise, adapt old ideas, and develop new ones if they 
were to survive. Direct attention to the illustration on p. 
35 . Ask students to respond to the question in the caption: 
How does the Mayflower Compact reflect the principle 
of government by consent or social contract? 

C. Reading and Discussion 
What was unique about the American experience? 

Have the class read “What was unique about the 
American Experience?” on pp. 35-36 ofthe text. During 
the discussion ask students to describe how the 
abundance of cheap, undeveloped land affected social, 
economic, and political life in colonial America. Stress 
that the availability of land created a labor shortage and, 
as a result, greater opportunities for people to advance 
their economic condition. Such opportunities increased 
the possibility that any ambitious white male might 
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acquire 50 acres of land, the basic qualification to obtain 
the right to vote in most colonies. Property, therefore, 
became the basis for economic and political power, 
rather than noble title or class privilege. Equality of 
opportunity and the chance to better one’s position in life 
became fundamental ideals in the American experience. 

D. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Examining an Original Document 
about Colonial Life 

Have students work with a study partner or in small 
groups of five to complete the critical thinking exercise, 
“Examining an Original Document about Colonial Life,” 
on pp. 36-37 of the text. The questions in the exercise 
are based on a brief narrative by a colonial farmer, Philip 
Taylor, describing life in an American colony. Read the 
instructions for completing the exercise and review the 
questions that follow. Allow adequate time for students 
to complete their work. At the conclusion, have the 
students share their responses with the class. To 
summarize the exercise, direct attention to the 
illustration on p. 36. Ask students to respond to the 
question in the caption: How did life in the American 
colonies break down the social and economic barriers so 
common in Europe? 

E. Reading and Discussion 

What basic ideas of constitutional government 
did the colonial governments use? 

Have the class read ‘What basic ideas of constitutional 
government did the colonial governments use?” on pp. 
37-38 of the text. During the discussion help students 
understand that the colonies were founded on the basis 
of charters or grants from the English government to 
private groups or individuals. These charters or grants 
said little about what form of government the colonies 
should have. As a result, the colonist had to create their 
own local governments. Students should be able to cite 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut (1735) as the 
first colonial constitution. While varying from colony to 
colony, colonial constitutions shared some common 
characteristics: ( 1) they were written documents; (2) they 
followed certain basic constitutional principles developed 
in England, including (a) fundamental rights, (b) rule of 
law, (c) separation of powers, (d) checks and balances, 
and (e) representative government and the right to vote. 
You may want to post these five principles on the board 
before students read the material so they can be prepared 
during class discussion to describe how colonial 
governments incorporated these principles in their 
constitutions. 



Direct attention to the illustrations onpp. 37 and 38. Ask 
students to respond to the questions in the captions: 

(1) Why is it important to protect the right to dissent? 

(2) How did early colonial governments reflectthe ideas 
of English constitutionalism? 

F. Reading and Discussion 

Why did colonial governments become 
more representative than Britain’s? 

Have the class read tc Why did colonial governments 
become more representative than Britain’s?” on p. 39 of 
the text. During the discussion students should be able to 
explain that people in England and in the American 
colonies believed that the security of life and liberty 
depended on the security of property. Thus, there was a 
property requirement for the enjoyment of political rights 
like voting. If one of the purposes of government was to 
protect property, it seemed reasonable to limit suffrage 
to those who possessed at least a small amount of 
property. Students should be able to cite the following 
reasons colonial governments were more representative 
than Britain’s: (I) since land was more easily acquired 
in America, the body of eligible voters was 
proportionally larger; (2) elections for colonial 
legislatures occurred with more frequency; (3) voters 
were offered a choice of candidates; and (4) legislators 
came from the district they represented and were 
considered agents of their constituents’ interests; 
whereas in England, legislators represented the interests 
of the nation. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 39. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Why did more 
people in America enjoy the right to vote than in 
England? 

G. Reading and Discussion 

What basic rights did most Americans enjoy? 

Have the class read ‘What basic rights did most 
Americans enjoy?” on pp. 39-40 of the text. During the 
discussion stress that all Englishmen, wherever they 
went, enjoyed certain fundamental rights as the class 
learned in Lesson 5 . The first colonial charter of rights 
was the Massachusetts Body of Liberties (1641) which 
secured the rule of law and protected basic rights against 
any abuse by the colony’s magistrates. Students should 
be able to cite that the Body of Liberties included the 
following protections: ( 1) no man could be arrested, held, 
banished, or punished in the absence of an express law 
to that effect; (2) trial by jury; (3) free elections; (4) right 
to own property; (5) just compensation; (6) prohibition 
of forced self-incrimination; (7) prohibition by cruel and 
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unusual punishment; and (8) nonvoters possessed the 
right to petition. Similar guarantees were passed in other 
colonies, including freedom of conscience. Students 
should also be able to recognize that most of these rights 
were later incorporated in the U.S. Bill of Rights. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 39. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Why did the 
American colonists believe they enjoyed the same rights 
they had in England? 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 40. You may want to use these questions to conduct a 
general class discussion, or you may want to have 
students work individually, with a study partner, or in 
small groups to develop their responses. If you elect the 
latter options, have students share their ideas with the 
class. 

H. Reading and Discussion 

Did all Americans enjoy these rights? 

Have the class read “Did all Americans enjoy these 
rights?” on p. 40 of the text. Students should learn that 
some colonies restricted the right to vote and hold office 
to Protestant males. Laws limited the right of women to 
own property and manage their own legal and personal 
affairs. Ask students to explain why women were denied 
political rights. Students should be able to explain that 
under English law, husband and wife were one person. 
Students should also understand that the colonies 
recognized two categories of servitude, indentured 
servants and slaves. Enslaved people were treated as 
property and thus denied basic human rights. 

Direct attention to the diagram on p. 4 1 . Ask students to 
respond to the question in the caption: How does this 
diagram of a typical slave transport vessel show the 
inhumanity of the slave trade? 

I. Critical Thinking Exercise 

Evaluating the Institution of Slavery by 
Using the Natural Rights Philosophy 

To complete the critical thinking exercise, “Evaluating 
the Institution of Slavery by Using the Natural Rights 
Philosophy” on pp. 40-41, divide the class into groups 
of five students each. The brief introduction explains that 
some free citizens, as well as slaves themselves, were 
opposed to slavery. The questions in the exercise engage 
students in applying the ideas of the natural rights 
philosophy to develop arguments both opposing and 
justifying slavery in the colonies. Review file questions 
in the exercise with the class. Allow adequate time for 
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students to formulate their responses. At the conclusion, 
have students share their ideas with the class. During the 
discussion focus on question #3: Is slavery compatible 
with the natural rights philosophy? You may want to 
extend the discussion to include evaluating the status of 
women in colonial America according to the ideas of 
natural rights. 

J. Reading and Discussion 

How did the colonial experience prepare 
Americans for independence? 

Have the class read “How did the colonial experience 
prepare Americans for independence?” on p. 41 of the 
text. The key idea students should be able to express is 
that, during the colonial era, Americans adapted the 
governmental institutions and constitutional principles 
inherited from England to meet their own special needs. 
Ask students to summarize the important constitutional 
principles the colonists used to create their own 
constitutions. 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” section on 
p. 41. You may want to use these questions to conduct a 
general class discussion or have the students work 
individually, with a study partner, or in small groups to 
develop responses. If students work individually or in 
small groups, have them share their responses with the 
class. 

K. Concluding the Lesson 

To conclude the lesson, have students respond to the 
questions in the “Reviewing and Using the Lesson” 
section on p. 41 of the text. Student responses to these 
questions can provide them some measure of how well 
they learned the concepts in this lesson. Finally, have 
students return to the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 35. Ask 
students to describe the extent to which they 
accomplished the objectives of the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Have students study the governmental structure of the 
Spanish and French colonies in America. Their 
reports should stress the differences in organization 
between these colonies and British colonies. 

2. Have students write a petition for full property and 
political rights for colonial women based on the 
natural rights philosophy. 
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LESSON 8: Why Did the American Colonists Want to Free 
Themselves from Britain? What Basic Ideas about Government 
Did The Founders Put in the Declaration of Independence? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson surveys the events that led to the 
American Revolution. Britain’s efforts to tighten 
control over the colonies following the French and 
Indian War led Parliament to adopt policies which the 
colonists felt threatened cherished principles of 
constitutional government. Students learn the 
colonists’ concerns about the “corruption” of British 
government which enabled the king and his ministers 
to gain so much power they (1) ignored the 
limitations placed upon them by the British 
constitution, (2) violated the rights of the people, and 
(3) favored their own interests at the expense of the 
common good. Students learn how the colonists 
resisted British policies and why they finally decided 
to declare themselves independent of English 
authority. During the lesson students examine 
excerpts from the Declaration of Independence in 
order to identify the basic ideas about constitutional 
government it contains, including natural law, 
social contract, consent as the foundation of 
political authority, and the right to change or 
abolish government. The critical thinking exercise 
involves students in evaluating the colonists’ 
experiences to determine whether the actions of 



the British government violated any of the basic 

principles studied in earlier lessons. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 

able to 

1 . describe British policies toward the colonies which 
the American colonists believed violated some of 
the basic principles of constitutional government 

2. explain the reasons why Americans resisted 
particular British policies 

3. explain how the Declaration of Independence 
embodies the concepts of the natural rights 
philosophy, republicanism, and constitutional 
government 

4. describe the arguments that are found in the 
Declaration of Independence justifying the 
separation of the colonies from Great Britain 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 42-46 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask the class to recall (from the students’ earlier studies 
in American history) why the American colonists were 
dissatisfied with British rule and how they expressed 
their displeasure. 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 42 of 
the text, post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board. Review 
with the class what students should be able to do at the 
completion of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of 
Lesson.” Review the vocabulary items listed on the 
board and remind students to take special note of these 
terms as they study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

What was Britain’s new policy toward the colonies? 

Have the class read “What was Britain’s new policy 
toward the colonies?” on page 42 of the text. During the 



discussion students should understand that following the 
French and Indian War Britain tried to increase control 
of the colonies and to raise revenue. Students should be 
able to explain the purpose of the Stamp Act of 1765 
and to explain that, in the colonists’ view, the law was 
flawed because it lacked the consent of the governed. 
Direct attention to the illustration on p. 42. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: Why were the 
colonists angered by the Stamp Act of 1765? 

C. Reading and Discussion 
Why did the colonists resist British control? 

Have the class read “Why did the colonists resist British 
control?” on p. 42 of the text. During the discussion 
students should understand that Britain’s policy changes 
toward the colonies meant some would lose money and 
that the new regulations challenged their belief in 
representative government. Check that students 
understand the following terms: Quartering Act of 
1765, Writs of Assistance, Boston Massacre, Tea Act 
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of 1773, and Intolerable Acts. The key issue students 
should understand is that these measures attacked 
representative government, gave more power to colonial 
governors, limited town meetings, weakened the court 
system, and authorized occupation by British troops. 
Also check that students understand the terms Sons of 
Liberty, Stamp Act Congress, and Boston Tea Party. 
Students should understand that these were ways by 
which the colonists resisted increased control by the 
British government. Each time Parliament tried to regain 
some sort of control over the colonies, the Americans 
resisted. They complained that the British were plotting 
to destroy their constitutional liberties. As the conflict 
grew, the British government began to limit further the 
rights of the colonists. The British began to restrict the 
Americans’ right to express their opposition. When the 
colonists disobeyed laws they thought unfair, they found 
themselves denied the legal protection traditionally 
enjoyed by Englishmen. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 43. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: What basic 
rights are violated when the government orders private 
citizens to 4 quarter” soldiers? 

Optional instructional activity. Post the following 
topics on the board: (1) Taxation without representation, 

(2) Parliament tightens controls over the colonies, and 

(3) Colonists resist British controls. 

Divide the class into two sections. One section should 
role-play newspaper editors in Britain during the colonial 
period who are concerned about the topics listed on the 
board. The other section will role-play their counterparts 
in the American colonies. Instruct the class on the 
function of opinion and editorial pages in newspapers. 
Stress the point that the purpose of letters to the editors, 
cartoons, and editorials is to advance a point of view and 
to convince readers to support that position. 

Further subdivide each of the two sections into three 
groups and assign one of the three topics listed on the 
board. Each group may write a letter to the editor, an 
editorial, or draw a cartoon illustrating the group’s 
position on the issue assigned. Allow adequate time for 
students to complete their work. Then have the groups 
share their ideas with the class. 

D. Critical Thinking Exercise 
Identifying Violations of Rights 

Have students work with a study partner or in small 
groups of five students each to complete the critical 
thinking exercise, “Identifying Violations of Rights,” on 
pp. 43-44 of the text. The exercise contains a number of 
historical situations experienced by colonial Americans 
that violated basic rights. Students examine each 
situation to determine what right(s) is being claimed. 
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Read the instructions for completing the exercise with 
the class. Allow adequate time for students to complete 
the work. Then ask the students to share their responses 
with the class. As the various rights are noted during the 
discussion, post them on the board. The list will most 
likely include the following: (1) freedom of expression, 

(2) freedom from cruel and unusual punishment, 

(3) freedom from having troops quartered in one ’s home, 

(4) freedom from unreasonable searches and seizures, 
and (5) due process of law. You may want to have 
students examine the Bill of Rights in the Reference 
Section of the student text and note which constitutional 
amendments were later written to prohibit the federal 
government from violating these rights. To conclude the 
discussion, direct attention to the illustration on p. 44. 
Discuss the question, “Should publishers be prohibited 
from printing criticisms of government leaders? Why?” 

E. Reading and Discussion 

How did the colonists organize 
to resist British control? 

Have the class read “How did the colonists organize to 
resist British control?” on p. 44 of the text. During the 
discussion check that students understand the terms 
Committees of Correspondence, First Continental 
Congress, and Minutemen. The key issue students 
should understand is that colonial opposition to British 
policies became organized throughout the colonies. 

Optional instructional activity. Before having students 
read this section, you may want to engage the class in a 
town meeting to make decisions about how to respond 
to the abuses of rights by the British government. The 
class should consider the proposal that the colonies 
organize and coordinate their resistance to British 
policies. Divide the class into the following groups: (1) a 
chairperson, (2) elected official of the community, 

(3) representative groups favoring the proposal, 

(4) representative groups opposed to the proposal, and 

(5) community members at large. Allow adequate time 
for students to prepare their positions. For detailed 
instructions on conducting a town meeting, please see 
p. 21 of this guide. 

F. Reading and Discussion 

What was the purpose of the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Have the class read “What was the purpose of the 
Declaration of Independence?” on pp. 44-45 of the text. 
During the discussion check that students understand the 
meaning of the term sovereignty, that is, authority 
beyond which there is no appeal, the supreme authority 
in a state. Sovereignty in Britain rests in the British 
Parliament. Students should understand that the 
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American Revolution was a rebellion against the 
sovereignty of the British government. The purpose of 
the Declaration of Independence was to justify this action 
to other nations and to win sympathy and support. 

G. Reading and Discussion 

What were the main ideas and 
arguments of the Declaration? 

Before assigning this reading, you may want to have 
students examine the full text of the Declaration of 
Independence in the Reference Section of the student 
text. Have the class read 4C What were the main ideas and 
arguments of the Declaration?” on pp. 45-46 of the text. 
During the discussion students should be able to describe 
the most important ideas and arguments it contains 
(natural law, higher law, social contract, consent, natural 
rights, limited government, representative government, 
right to alter or abolish government). 

Direction attention to the illustrations on pp. 44 and 45. 
Ask students to respond to the questions in the captions: 
(1) What ideas were used to justify the Revolutionary 
War? (2) Why did colonial leaders believe a formal 
declaration of independence was needed? 

H. Reading and Discussion 

What impact did the experience of the American 
Revolution have on American constitutionalism? 

Have the class read “What impact did the experience of 
the American Revolution have on American 
Constitutionalism?” on p. 46 of the text. Students should 
understand that the experience of revolution made 
Americans distrustful of strong central government and 
a strong executive, and it had an effect on how Americans 
shaped their state and national governments in the years 
immediately following independence. 



I. Concluding the Lesson 

To conclude the lesson, have students respond to the 
review questions in the “Reviewing and Using the 
Lesson” section of the text. Finally, have students return 
to the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 42. Ask students to 
describe the extent to which they accomplished the 
objective of the lesson. 

Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Have students research the “pamphlet war” between 
opponents and supporters of British policies in the 
colonies and report their findings to the class. 

2. Have students research the Stamp Act crisis and 
report to the class on the principles behind the 
Americans’ objections to that Act. 

3. Have the class present a panel discussion in which 
several of the Founders who signed the Declaration 
of Independence are represented. Panelists should be 
asked to explain why they felt they owed an 
explanation of their actions to world opinion. Why 
did they feel they had to write a declaration at all? 

4. Have students do research on the influence of the 
Declaration of Independence on colonial people in 
the 20th century. 

5. In 1948 the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. A 
copy may be found in the Reference Section of the 
student text. Have students compare the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights with the Declaration of 
Independence. Do the documents reflect the same 
basic ideas? What are the similarities and differences 
in the two documents? 
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LESSON 9: What Basic Ideas about Government Did the State 
Constitutions Include? How Did the New States Protect Rights? 



Lesson Overview 

In terms of the natural rights philosophy, the American 
Revolution returned the colonists to a state of nature. 
Colonial governments under British authority ceased to 
exist. New governments would have to be created, a 
task the newly independent states initiated soon after 
the war commenced. This lesson examines the main 
features of the written constitutions the thirteen new 
states created using the basic ideas of the natural rights 
philosophy, republicanism, and constitutional 
government. Students learn how these ideas were 
incorporated into the state constitutions and how these 
constitutions concentrated power in the legislative 
branch of government. This imbalance of power was 
thought by some to be largely responsible for the 
multiple problems that later arose in the new states. 
During the critical thinking exercise in the lesson, 
students evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of 
legislative supremacy. Students also examine the 
Massachusetts constitution, which sought to establish 
a more balanced government based on three equal 
branches. This structure of state government 
incorporated the idea that representation, separation of 
powers, and checks and balances were essential for the 
protection of the rights of the people. 

The lesson also examines the declarations of rights 
which most new state constitutions contained. 
Students learn that none of the state constitutions 
relied entirely on the form of their governments to 
protect individual liberties. Rather, by beginning 
their constitutions with a declaration of rights, the 
Founders recognized that citizens possess certain 



basic rights which exist prior to government and 
which no government can take away. Students 
examine in some detail the first of these declarations, 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, which served as a 
model for other states. Students also leam that these 
state declarations of rights included most of the 
protections later found in the U.S. Bill of Rights. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1. explain the basic ideas of natural rights, 
republicanism, and constitutional government 
contained in the early state constitutions 

2. explain the differences between the Massachusetts 
constitution and the constitutions of the other states 
in terms of some of the basic ideas about 
government they have been studying 

3 . explain the purpose of the state declarations of rights 

4. describe the main components of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights 

5. evaluate, take, and defend positions on legislative 
supremacy 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 47-52 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Ask students to imagine that they are writing a 
constitution for your state. What principles of 
government would they want to emphasize? What rights 
would they want to protect? 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 47 of 
the text, post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board. Review 
with the class what students should be able to do at the 
completion of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of 



Lesson.” Review the vocabulary items listed on the 
board and remind students to take special note of these 
terms as they study the material in the lesson. 

B. Reading and Discussion 

Why were the colonies returned 
to a “state of nature”? 

Before students read this section, direct attention to the 
illustration on p. 47. Ask them to respond to the question 
in the caption: Did the Revolution return the colonies to 
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a state of nature? Why? Have the class read “Why were 
the colonies returned to a ‘state of nature’?” on p. 47 of 
the student text. During the discussion, students should 
understand that the American Revolution established the 
need to formulate new governments in the newly 
independent states. Students also should understand that 
the Founders’ understanding of history and philosophy 
and their experiences under British rule greatly 
influenced the constitutions they wrote and the structures 
of government they created. 

C. Reading and Discussion 

What six basic ideas did the 
state constitutions include? 

Have the class read “What six basic ideas did the state 
constitutions include?” on pp. 47-48 of the text. Post the 
six basic ideas of the state constitutions on the board: 
(1) Higher law and natural rights, (2) Social contract, 
(3) Popular sovereignty (4) Representation and the 
right to vote, (5) Legislative supremacy, and 
(6) Checks and balances. During the discussion, ask 
students to identify how each idea was embodied in the 
state constitutions. Ask students to identify which of 
these ideas illustrate how the Founders incorporated the 
natural rights philosophy, republicanism, and consti- 
tutional government in the state constitutions. In what 
way does the inclusion of these ideas in the state 
constitutions reflect what the Founders’ learned from 
history and from their experiences under British 
government? 

D. Critical Thinking Exercise 
Evaluating Legislative Supremacy 

To complete the critical thinking exercise, “Evaluating 
Legislative Supremacy” on p. 49, divide the class into 
small groups of five students each. During this exercise 
students evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of 
legislative supremacy which most state constitutions 
adopted. Review with the class the instructions for 
completing the exercise and the questions included in 
this section. Allow adequate time for the groups to 
complete their work. At the conclusion, have the groups 
share their ideas with the class. 



E. Reading and Discussion 
How was the Massachusetts constitution different? 

Have the class read “How was the Massachusetts 
constitution different?” on pp. 49-50 of the text. During 
the discussion check that students understand the 
essential differences between the way the Massachusetts 



constitution was designed to prevent the abuse of 
governmental power and the means used in the other 
state constitutions. Students should be able to explain 
that (1) the Massachusetts constitution emphasized to a 
greater degree the ideas of separation of powers by 
including a stronger, more independent executive branch 
elected by the people rather than using the legislative 
supremacy model followed by other states; (2) it used a 
system of checks and balances, including both 
appointive and veto powers to limit the authority of the 
legislative and executive branches; and (3) it provided 
for representation of different groups in society, 
following a model of mixed government in which 
different groups in society were represented according 
to their wealth to prevent any one group from dominating 
the others. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 49. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
Massachusetts constitution differ from those of other 
states? Why did the Massachusetts constitution provide 
for a strong executive branch? 

Direct attention to the “What do you think?” questions at 
the end of the reading selection on p. 50. You may want 
to use these questions to conduct a general class 
discussion, or you may want to have students work 
individually, with a study partner, or in small groups to 
develop their responses. If you elect the latter option, 
have students share their ideas with the class. 

Optional instructional activity. This optional activity 
is a class debate about the best way to prevent the abuse 
of governmental power — legislative supremacy or the 
model used by the state of Massachusetts. Divide the 
class into groups of five students each. Assign half of the 
groups the task of developing arguments in favor of 
legislative supremacy; assign the other half arguments in 
favor of the form of government created by 
Massachusetts. Debate the issue “Legislative supremacy 
is the best protection of natural rights” by having the 
groups present their arguments. Begin with a group 
assigned the affirmative side; follow by one assigned the 
negative side; alternating thereafter. For more detailed 
instructions on conducting a class debate, please see p. 
22 of this guide. Allow several minutes for each group 
presentation. Then lead a class discussion about which 
arguments the class felt were most convincing and why. 

F. Reading and Discussion 
What were the state declaration of rights? 

Have the class read “What were the state declaration of 
rights?” on p. 50 of the text. Students should recognize 
that most of the state constitutions began with a 
declaration of rights, listing certain basic rights that 
existed prior to government and that no constitution or 
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government could take away. Placing these declarations 
at the beginning of a constitution represented the belief 
that only after protecting the basic rights of the people 
was it proper to form state governments. 

G. Reading and Discussion 

What important ideas are in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights? 

Have the class read ic What important ideas are in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights?” on pp. 50-5 1 of the text. 
Students should be able to identify the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights as the first state declaration of 
rights and the forerunner of the U.S. Bill of Rights. The 
Virginia declaration incorporates the basic ideas of the 
natural rights philosophy and classical republicanism. It 
includes the right to trial by jury, protection against 
forced self-incrimination and cruel and unusual 
punishment, freedom of the press, and free exercise of 
religious beliefs. Ask the students to identify some of the 
rights not included in the Virginia declaration, such as 
freedom of speech, petition, right to counsel, and 
protection from illegal searches and seizures. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 5 1 . Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: What 
philosophical ideas and experiences influenced the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights? 

H. Critical Thinking Exercise 
Examining Historical Documents 

Have students work with a study partner to complete the 
critical thinking exercise, “Examining Historical 
Documents,” on p. 51 of the text. During the exercise 
students examine die Virginia Declaration of Rights to find 
specific examples of the natural rights philosophy and 
classical republicanism. A copy of the Virginia Declaration 
of Rights may be found on pp. 221-22 in the Reference 
Section of the student book. Review the questions in the 
exercise with the class. Allow adequate time for students 
to complete their work. At the conclusion, have students 
share their responses with the class. 



I. Reading and Discussion 
What rights were protected by the other states? 

Have the class read “What rights were protected by the 
other states?” on pp. 51-52 of the text. During the 
discussion students should recognize that while most 
state declarations of rights resembled that of Virginia, 
there was some diversity in the rights different states 
chose to emphasize. Students should note that some 
states included political guarantees, such as the right to 
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vote and the right to petition the government. Some 
included procedural guarantees of due process, such 
as the right to counsel and protection from illegal 
searches and seizures. Ask students to cite other 
examples of political and due process guarantees offered 
in the state declarations. 

Direct attention to the illustration on p. 52. Ask students 
to respond to the question in the caption: How did the 
state constitution balance fear of military tyranny with 
recognition of a need for defense? 

J. Reading and Discussion 

In what ways were the state declarations 
different from the U.S. Bill of Rights? 

Have the class read “In what ways were the state 
declarations different from the U.S. Bill of Rights?” on 
p. 52 of the text. Students should recognize that the state 
declarations had a great influence on the later drafting 
and adoption of the U.S. Bill of Rights. During the 
discussion ask students to identify some of the 
differences between the declarations and the Bill of 
Rights. For example, the state declarations resemble the 
Declaration of Independence, they were written as 
preambles to state constitutions, they describe the 
purpose of government, and set forth the principles of the 
natural rights philosophy and classical republicanism. 
The U.S. Bill of Rights, on the other hand, specifically 
lists the rights that should be protected from the national 
government. It includes the establishment and free 
exercise of religion clauses which protect both equality 
and freedom of religion. 

Direct attention to the ‘What do you think?” section on p. 
52. You may want to use these questions to conduct a 
general class discussion, or you may want to have students 
work individually, with a study partner, or in small groups 
to develop their responses. If you elect the latter options, 
have students share their ideas with the class. 



K. Concluding the Lesson 

To conclude the lesson, have students respond to the 
review questions in “Reviewing and Using the Lesson.” 
Finally, have students return to the “Purpose of Lesson” 
on p. 47. Ask students to describe the extent to which 
they accomplished the objectives of the lesson. 

This lesson concludes the study of Unit One. If you had 
students develop personal objectives or a list of questions 
during the introduction of the unit, students should now 
review those objectives or questions and determine to what 
degree they achieved their goals . In addition, you may want 
to use the questionnaire, “Reflecting on Y our Experience,” 
on p. 28 of this guide to engage students in an evaluation 
of their participation in the lessons in this unit. 
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Optional Activities 

Reinforcement, Extended Learning, and Enrichment 

1 . Have students examine the governmental structure of 
a country that has a parliamentary system of 
government. How does this kind of government 
compare with those of the states during the immediate 
post-Revolutionary period? 

2. Have students prepare reports on the nations in the 
world which are in transition — designing new 
governments, writing new constitutions, or 



struggling with human rights issues. The report 
should describe the situation in each nation and the 
ideas about rights and government under debate. 

3. Have students analyze a copy of your state bill of 
rights and compare it to the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights orto the U.S. Bill of Rights. In what ways are 
the documents similar? What are some of the 
differences? What factors might help explain the 
differences? 
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Unit Two: How Did the Framers Create the 
Constitution? 

UNIT OVERVIEW. After declaring their independence from Great Britain, the colonists 
had to decide how they would govern themselves. This unit begins with a lesson describing 
the national government created under the Articles of Confederation, the problems Congress 
had financing the national government and protecting natural rights, and die reasons the 
Founders wanted to change the Articles. Students learn how events following the 
Revolutionary War convinced Congress to convene the Philadelphia Convention. In the next 
lesson, students learn about the people who attended the Philadelphia Convention, why the 
delegates decided to create a new constitution, and the rules they developed for conducting 
their deliberations. 

In studying the Philadelphia Convention, students learn about the Virginia and New Jersey 
Plans and the conflicting views about how best to organize a republican government in a large 
and diverse nation. Students learn why the Framers favored the Virginia Plan as a framework 
for their deliberations. 

The next lesson describes how the Framers organized the legislative branch, the issues that 
arose concerning representation, and how the Framers resolved those issues by creating a 
bicameral legislature with representation in the House based on population and equal 
representation in the Senate. Students learn what powers were delegated to the legislative 
branch and the limitations the Framers set forth on the exercise of legislative authority by 
national and state governments. The lesson also describes the disagreements that separated the 
northern and southern states and the compromises the Framers reached over the issue of 
slavery. 

The lesson on the executive and judicial branches describes the difficulties the Framers 
experienced in creating these two branches of the national government. Students learn how 
the Framers organized the executive and judicial branches, what powers they assigned to 
each, and the limitations they placed on the exercise of executive authority. Students learn 
that while the Framers probably intended for the Supreme Court to have the power of judicial 
review, they did not explicitly include it in the Constitution. 

The concluding lesson in the unit describes why the Framers decided to have the people of the 
states ratify the Constitution rather than state legislatures. Students discuss the disagreements 
during the ratification debates between the Anti-Federalists, the opponents of the new 
Constitution, and the Federalists, its proponents. Students learn that these disagreements 
centered on differing views of the requirements of the natural rights philosophy, 
republicanism, and constitutionalism. Finally, students learn that the Anti-Federalists pledged 
support for the new Constitution if the Federalists agreed to add a bill of rights. 



UNIT OBJECTIVES. At the conclusion of this unit, students should be able to 

1 . describe the weaknesses in the Articles of Confederation and explain why the Founders 
decided to change the Articles 

2. describe who attended the Philadelphia Convention and the plan the Framers used to 
create the Constitution 

3 . describe how the Framers designed the Constitution to limit the powers of the national 
government and protect the rights of the people, including separation of power, checks and 
balances, and enumerated powers 
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4. describe how the Framers organized the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
national government, the powers delegated to each branch, and the limitations imposed on 
their exercise of authority 

5. explain why the Framers wanted the new Constitution ratified by the people rather than by 
state legislatures 

6. explain how the differences between the Federalists and Anti-Federalists were related 
to differing interpretations of the requirements of the natural rights philosophy, 
republicanism, and constitutionalism 

7. evaluate, take, and defend positions on issues related to the creation of the Constitution 
and on the controversies between the Federalists and Anti-Federalists 



INTRODUCING THE UNIT. Have the class read the “Purpose of Unit” on p. 53 of the text. 
Discuss the basic themes students can expect to learn about during their study of this unit and 
review the objectives of the unit. Ask students how they think a book about ideas, such as this 
text, might differ from traditional government texts. Why might they think it important to 
study how the Framers created the Constitution? Ask students to write four or five personal 
objectives they would like to accomplish during the study of this unit. You may want to ask 
them, instead, to write four or five basic questions they would like to explore during their 
study of these lessons. They should keep their personal objectives or questions in a journal or 
notebook for review at the conclusion of the unit. They may want to expand upon these 
personal objectives or questions as their study in the unit progresses. 

Introduce students to the unit timeline. Each unit in this text contains a timeline illustrating 
key events relevant to the topics of the lessons. Students may want to create a similar timeline 
in their journals or notebooks to track in more detail important events or developments 
described in each lesson. 
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LESSON 10: Why Did the Founders Want to Change the Articles 
of Confederation of 1781? 



Lesson Overview 

This lesson describes the need for a national 
government after the colonies declared their 
independence from Great Britain. Students learn that 
the Founders feared creating too strong a national 
government because of their belief that government 
should be close to the people so they could control it 
and make certain it did not violate their rights. The 
colonists also feared that in a national government 
some states would have more power than others, 
thereby threatening states’ interests. These fears 
prompted the Founders to develop a weak national 
government under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Articles organized the national government on the basis 
of a central legislature, the Confederate Congress, with 
limited authority and no executive or judicial branches. 
The Articles granted each state one vote, with nine 
states having to agree on important matters like 
declaring war. During the critical thinking exercise in 
the lesson, the class analyzes and evaluates the 
advantages and disadvantages of government under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

The lesson also describes the major weaknesses in the 
government under the Articles of Confederation: (1) no 
money and no power to get it; (2) no power over state 
governments and their citizens; (3) unenforceable trade 
agreements; (4) unfair competition among the states; and 
(5) threats to citizens’ right to property. Eventually, the 
problems under the Articles led to the movement to 



create a new constitution that would provide for a 
stronger national government. Finally, the lesson 
briefly describes Shays’ Rebellion and the argument 
that state legislatures were being used by majorities, or 
“factions” with special interests, to deprive minorities 
of their rights. 

Lesson Objectives 

At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be 
able to 

1. explain why Americans needed a national 
government after the colonies declared independence 
from Great Britain 

2. explain why the Founders created their first 
constitution, the Articles of Confederation, as they 
did and identify the basic ideas about government 
involved 

3. describe the problems of the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation and how the Founders’ 
concerns led to a proposal to revise the Articles 

4. evaluate, take, and defend positions on advantages 
and disadvantages of the Articles of Confederation 

Preparation/Teaching Materials 

Student text, pp. 54-59 



Teaching Procedures 

A. Introducing the Lesson 

Direct attention to the map on p. 54 of the text. Ask 
students to respond to the question in the caption: How 
did independence create a need for a national 
government? Then ask students to anticipate some of the 
problems the Founders might encounter in trying to unite 
the states into a nation. 

While students read the “Purpose of Lesson” on p. 54, 
post the ‘Terms to Know” on the board. Review with the 
class what students should be able to do at the completion 
of the lesson, as explained in the “Purpose of Lesson.” 
Review the vocabulary items listed on the board and 
remind students to take special note ofthese terms as they 
study the material in the lesson. 



B. Reading and Discussion 
How were the Articles of Confederation created? 

Have the class read “How were the Articles of 
Confederation created?” on pp. 54-55 of the text. 
During the discussion check that students understand 
that the newly independent states needed a national 
government to (1) manage trade and solve disputes 
among the states, (2) unite the states in diplomatic and 
trade relations with other nations, (3) help the states 
cooperate in their struggle against the powerful British 
army and navy, and (4) perform all the activities of 
government. 
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